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ADDRESSED TO HIS GRACE 


THE 


DUE. e ED 


1 HE diſtillation of Spirits in this kingdom has 
of late years become wy object of great conſequence 
to this country, not only as it relates to its agricul- 


ture but its revenue, Having conſumed in the laſt 
year, ending Lady-day 1782, about 340,603 barrels 
of Corn, and having produced a revenue of 
119,21 il. 35. 44. this trade therefore is certainly 


deſerving of every encouragement which can be 
given to it, conſiſtent with the general welfare of the 
nation. 


It is a point which ſeems to be undiſputed that it 
labours under great diſadvantages at preſent, and 
in this as in all other diſorders 1 it is necſſary that we 


ſhould underſtand the diſeaſe before we propoſe the 


remedy, it may be uſeful to make ſome enquiries 
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into the ſtate of the diſtillery, I ſhall therefore in the 


firſt place examine the ſeveral cauſes which have 


been aſſigned why this trade cannot flouriſh under 


the preſent laws, together with the means which 
have been propoſed for remedy of its preſent griev- 
ances, by thoſe concerned in the trade, or their ad- 
vocates, I ſhall then ſtate what appears to be the 
real diſadvantage under which it labours, and point 
out what I think would be the proper means of re- 
moving it. | 


The cauſes. which I have heard urged are, that 
the duty on home-made ſpirits is fo high, that no 
man can pay it, and make a livelihocd by his trade, 
and ſecondly that the laws as now framed, lean 
againſt the little Diſtiller in the country, in favour of 
the opulent one in great towns; theſe arguments 
with ſuch others as occurred, have been lately ant 
lected, and publiſhed in a Pamphlet intitled, A 
Letter to His Grace the Duke of Portland Lord 
Lieutenant ef Ireland, and as this author is the 
only perſon who has publiſhed a pamphlet on the 
ſubject, and has collected all the arguments into 


_ ene view, I ſhall endeavour. to examine thoſe argu- 
ments as ſtated by him, and the remedies he propo- 


les, and ſhall then put the public in. poſſeſſion of 
ſuch lacts and arguments, as I hope will enable 
them to judge fairly upon, the ſubject. | 


The author ſets out, in that part of his pamphlet | 
which relates to the revenue, with a very pompous 
deſcription. of the oppreſſions occaſioned by the 
Hearthmoney tax, and directly in the next paragraph 


aſſerts, That alt f: that is a grievance, yea a ſere 


.< ewl, yet the colletion of the Exciſe is infiattely great- 


re; that it frites ite vol 3 * it is not only 
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& the engine of oppreſſion, but the perennial en of 


6 beggar y and vice; that il nips Agriculture in the ve- 


* 2 bud, and blaſts the 115 hope of National Prof= 
25 erich. by.” 


I own, I am ſomewhat at a loſs to underſtand 
what the author means by this whole paragraph, and 
conceive that it would have carried real conviction 
more home to every mans underſtanding, if inſtead 
of this general declamation, particular facts had 
been pointed out, and that from theſe facts it had 
been ſhewn that ſuch conſequences muſt follow. 


The author is fo obliging as to declare © That he 
* does not nmpite ill intentions to the Commiſſimers of the 


Revenue; that they have of late been induſtrious in 


« ſettling the accounts of thoſe Colleftors who had in- 
« curred arrears, which has gontributed to the apparent 
5 rife of the Revenue Fer the laſt revo years.” 


But left this ſhould be giving them too much 
credit, he ſubjoins a note in theſe words, © Yer here 
- Mr. G. E. Hotoard juſoly claims his are f praiſe.” * 
I ſhould not take any notice of this paragraph. 
had | it not been introduced by the author to perſuade 
the public that the apparent riſe of the Revenue, 
was owing to the bringing in of old arrears, and 


that the merit of fo doing was due to Mr. Howard, 
and this in order to infer, that the late Revenue laws 


had no ſhare 1 in this riſe. 


It is a little, unfortunate heworer for the author . 
obſervation, that it is no part of the duty of the 


"Commiſſioners of the Revenue, or of Mr. Howard, 
to ſetile ſuch accounts, neither could the ſettling of 


tem 


1 
them contribute to the apparent riſe of the Revenue 
for the laſt two years. 


There are Officers under the controul indeed of 
the Commiſſioners, whoſe duty it is to examine and 
cheque the different branches of the Collectors ac- 
counts, and to return certificates of the amount to 
the Accomptant General, whoſe duty it is to balance 
and ſettle theſe accounts, and when a balance ap- 
pears, which is not forth-ccming, it is the duty of 
the Commiſſioners to direct Mr. Howard who is 
their law-agent, to proceed at law for the recovery 
of it, and this has lately been done, but it is not a 
very eaſy matter immediately to recover by courſe of 
law ſuch balance, and when it is recovered, it 
makes no part of the apparent revenue of the cur- 


rent year, in which it is received, but is deducted. 


from the outſtanding arrear, which appears as an ar- 
ticle in the Public Accounts, which is leſſened in the 
ſubſequent years account, by ſo much as ſhall be 
received, but the amount of the Exciſe in each year 
as ſtated in the Public Accounts is taken from the 
returns made by the Gaugers in their vouchers, 
and cannot be altered by f=ttling the Collectors ac- 
counts, the Gaugers vouchers contain the charge of 
Exciſc, the Collectors account ought to contain his 
receipt from the Brewers and Diſtillers, if there be a 
difference, it muſt ariſe from an arrear not received, 
or a falſe account, but it is the charge which ap- 
pears in the Public Accounts and not the receipt, 
and therefore the recovery of the difference, cannot 
contribute to the apparent riſdqgmG. 


It appears from this that it would be proper for 


Gentlemen to make themſelves maſters of the ſub- 
ject upon which they chuſe to write, and to be very 


Careful 


=” 


| 31 
careful before they make aſſertions, which either di- 


rectly or obliquely tend to throw blame on any ſet 
of gentlemen, or to diminiſh their juſt merit. 


« The Author then mentions that it is a trite obſer- 
cc vation that Merchants and Traders are but forry legiſ- 
& Jators,. becauſe the intereſt of their own line hangs an 
cc irrefiſtible bias on their minds, a partial not an uni- 
ce werſal good is always their objeft; that the collection 
< of the revenue is to be conſidered as a trade and the 
© Commiſſioners as biaſſed in favour of the revenue, and 
«© therefore under a ſimilar prejudice with Traders; if 
& the revenue riſes they think they have dne right; no 
ce matter hw wrong for the public at large.” | 


I perfectly agree with the Author in his premiſſes, 
but I own I ſhould be induced to draw a concluſion 
directly contrary, for I ſhould from thence argue, 
that the Brewers and Diſtillers were the moſt im- 
proper perſons in the nation to make laws ſor the 
collection of the revenue of Exciſe, and that the 
Commiſſioners of the revenue might be allowed to 
interfere in making ſuch laws, becauſe it muſt be 


clear, that they can have no intereſt except that of 
the Diſtillers and Brewers, for the riſe of the reve- 


nue muſt depend upon the proſperity of theſe 
trades, and every ſtep which ſhall prove detrimental 
to them, muſt in the fame proportion injure the re- 
venue. | 


Hie flates that altho' the Commiſſioners have been 
& hutherto the ſole legiſlators for the revenue, yet the In- 
land Exciſe was in a decliningliate for many years before 
* the laſt ſeſſion of Parliament, that it has ſince riſen, 
* but whether in conſequence of tw9 very plentiful ſea- 
© ſons, and of the cauſe before aſſigned, or of the reve- 
* nue law of 1780, 7s fill a queſtion.” | 
It 


1.3 1 


It may be neceſſary for me here to make a dit- 
tinction and to deny the truth of this aſſertion in the 
latitude in which it is ſtated, I am free to acknow- 
ledge that the Commiſſioners do propoſe all ſuch re- 


'venue bill, but I deny utterly that it was by their 
j advice that additional duties were impoſed upon 
| home made ſpirits, whatever may be the merit or de- 
merit of that meaſure, it does not belong to the 
|; | Commiſſioners of the revenue, but to thoſe perſons 
A who planned the ſcheme of Finance, at the time 
| that thoſe duties were laid on ; I would not however 
1 be thought to convey an idea, that I think that theſe 
| duties were more than the trade could bear, what 
my opinion upon that head is, will be diſcovered 
before I quit the ſubject, all I mean to aſſert here is, 
that the Commiſſioners are not fole legiſlators for 
revenue, if thereby is meant the impoſing of taxes, 
and propoſing the means of collecting them. 


The next aſſertion in this paragraph, viz. That 
the Inland Exciſe has been in a declining ſtate for 
many years before the laſt ſeſſion of Parliament is 
totally ill founded, at leaſt fo far as relates to the 
ſubje& on which the author of the Pamphlet pro- 
feſſes to treat, viz. the Diſtillery, He expreſsly ſtates 
that he will ſay nothing of the Brewery, he therefore 

_ confines himſelf entirely to the Diſtillery, and it 
will appear that in the laſt twelve years that branch 
of Exciſe has increaſed year after year from 725,097 
until it amounted in the year ending Lady-day 1782, 
to 2,04.3,020 gallons. 5 


| And as to the laſt part of this paragraph, I hope 
. I ſhall ſhew to the ſatisfaction of the public, in its 
| proper place, that it was owing fo the operation of 
the ſyſtem firſt adopted in the Revenue Bill of the 

| | year 


gulations, as are contained in the bill called the re- 
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national proſperity.” 


[ # ] 
year 1580, that the late very extraordinary riſe in 
this revenue has taken place, 


The author goes on to ſay, it looks as if the objet 
<« of that lau was to extirpate the diſtilling of Whiſkey 
in the country parts of Ireland; yet never was ſo 
« much of that liquor diſtilled as fince it was enacted, 
as is evident from hence, that it never was ſo cheap. 


For thus I appeal to the experience of every country 


& gentleman. But the Commiſſioners take their Views 
&. from the cities, and from them alone without ever at- 
ce tending to the flate of the country, and their avowed 
„ maxim -I am told----is, to confine Diſtilleriss to ci- 
fies and market towns. This muſt be done for the con- 
e wventence of collecting the Exciſe, for upon any other 
principle it is egregiouſiy foolſh.” 4 


If this paragraph be compared with the aſſertions 
of the very page before, it will be rather difficult to 
reconcile them, for the great grievance complained 
of there is that the preſent code of Exciſe laws Nrps 
“ agriculture in the very bud, and blaſts the infant hope of 
Now how is this to be re- 
conciled with this aſſertion, “ That there never was 
« ſo much Whiſkey diftilled as ſince theſe laws were 
« enatted for as to agriculture it ſeems to be very 
much the ſame whether the ſpirit made from the 
corn conſumed, pays duty or not, the quantity con- 
ſumed is the object to the farmer, and if there never 
was fo much. Whiſkey diſtilled, as fince theſe laws 
were enacted, there never was ſo much corn con- 
ſumed in diſtilling as in this period, and of courſe 
theſe laws inſtead of nipping agriculture in the bud, 
ſeem well calculated to ſupport it; and as to Revenue 
that has certainly riſen, and therefore neither agri- 
culture nor revenue W have ſuffered from 8 

ut 


T1 
But it is ſaid that the Commiſſioners take their views 
from the cities, and from them alone, without ever 
attending to the country. 


I do not know where the author gets his informa- 
tion, or what he attends to, but the public will 
judge from what ſhall be ſtated to them whether the 
authors of the late revenue laws have attended to 
the ſtate of the diſtillery, as well in the country, as 
in great cities, and J hope it will be equally manifeſt 
whether the maxims on which theſe laws are found- 
ed are calculated for the mere convenience of col- 
lecting the Exciſe, or upon the great and liberal idea 
of putting the whole trade upen equal terms, and 
enabling the fair and honeſt Diſtiller to carry on his 
buſineſs to advantage. 


The author next lays open his plan, which is 


c To make Ireland a country.capable of exporting ſp1- 


* rituous liquors to the greateſt poſſible extent,” and this 
is to be done by reducing the price of them, for 
f the price be ſufficiently reduced a foreign market for 
i will never be wanted, there will be a full demand.” 


In the next page, The barbarous ſcenes of intox- 
& zcation extubited at fairs and markets, ariſe from the 
« cheapneſs of * ſmuggled WY hiſkey——1f the revenue 
« were under ſound regulations, the price of ſpirits, for 
« the home conſumption, might be put beyond the reach 
« of exceſs among the poor. Let ſpirits be but exported 
% at a low rate, no matter how high they are vended at 
« home.” 3 | EMITID 


It would have fave; the n ö fn trouble, if 
before he had formed his plan for reducing the price 
of ſpirits on exportation, he had thought of reading 
43 2 the 
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the revenue acts of 1780 and 1782, he would there 
have found the work ready done to his hand, had 
he looked into the latter act, he would have ſeen, 
that it ſet. out by reciting a part of the act of 33d. Gez. 
2d. which gives a certain drawback upon the expor- 
tation of ſpirits, that it then, recites that part of the 
act, 19th and 20th Geo. 3d, by which the drawback 
on the exportation of ſpirits diltiYed in this kingdom, 
is increaſed to the w/e Of the, Inland Exciſe, and 
all duties. payable by ſuch ſpiits it then recites cer- 
tain difficulties which wnpeded& tne intended operation 
of theſe laws, and repeals fo much. of them, as re- 
tates to the drawback on exportation, and then it 
gives a drawback exactly equal to. thę duties paid 
on all ſpirits diſtilled in this kingdom, which ſhall 
he exported therefrom, and under ſuch regulations 
as enable either the Diſtiller or Exporter to recover it, 
I cannot ſee therefore what it is that the author of tife 
Pamphlet would with for, which. is not already done, 
he deſires that the duty paid. by ſpirits exported may 
be ſufficiently reduced, it is not only reduced, but 
totally drawnback, could the Commiſſioners of the 
revenue go farther, or was it- not going a great way 
for them in a bill for the better collection of the re- 
venue, to. repeal. a duty laid by the money bill. — 
No other encouragement remains to be given, unleſs 


it ſhall be thought expedient, that a premium or 


bounty be paid for ſpirits exported, over and above 
the drawback of the whole duties. 


Having endeavoured to ſhew that-what he wiſhed 
for as to exported Spirits has been already perform- 
ed, I come next to obſerve upon what he fays as to 
the home conſumption, which he allows may be 
vended no matter how high, and he acknowledges 
that the low price of them, which is owing to ſmug- 
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gled Whiſkey, is the cauſe of the barbarous ſcenes 
of intoxication exhibited at fairs and markets. 


As I not only agree with him in his firſt poſition, 


that ſpirits ought to be exported at a low rate of 
duty, but go even further and think they ought to 
be exported at no duty, ſo alſo I agree with him m 
his ſecond poſition, that the price of ſpirits for home 
conſumption ought to be raiſed, not only to prevent 
the barbarous ſcenes of intoxication exhibited every 
where, but to enable the fair and honeſt Diſtiller to 
pay his Duty, and live by his trade, but the queſ- 
tion will then be, how is this event to be brought 
about? and I ſhall firſt endeavour to ſhew that the 


means propoſed in his pamphlet are not only inade- 


quate for the purpoſe, but ſubverſive of it. 


The author has laid down two principles, which 
are I ſuppoſe the ſound regulations which are to put 


the home conſumption of ſpirits beyond the reach 


of exceſs among the poor. 


e firſt principle is 19 lower the rate of Exciſe 
duties, in ſuch a degree, that the licenced Diſtiller 


„may have a reaſonable profit, without temptation to 
&« fraud.” | | : | 


Aud the ſecond is to adjuſt the rate of duty by an- 
& nual compoſition according to the ſolid contents of the 
& Still. It is well known (he ſays) how many times in 
& the week or year, a Still can work : apportion then 
«© the duty in a ratio compounded of the times and con- 
nm. | | 


In ſupport of his firſt principle he ſets out by beg- 


ging the queſtion, and aſſerts that © 2? 7s acknow- 
| e ledged 
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e Jedged on all hands, that if the Diſtillen pays tie 
C whole duty, he cannot carry on huis buſineſs. 1 


5 Having taken this for granted, he breaks out into 


an exclamation againſt ſuch a horrible ſyſtem, and 
puts into the mouths of the Commiſſioners argu- 
ments which they would be much aſhamed to make 
ule: | 


But I ſhall take the liberty of controverting his 
poſition, and thall endeavour to ſhew, that a Diſtil- 
ler could pay the preſent duty of 1 44. and carry on 
his buſineſs. 8 


When we ſay that the duty on any commodity is 
too high, we ſpeak in general relatively, and in the 
preſent caſe we mean, that the duty on our own 
home-made ſpirits is ſo high, that the Diſtiller can- 
not pay that duty, and make a livelihood by ſelling 
them, at the price they bear, and that they cannot 
be raiſed in their price, becauſe if they were, ſome 
other ſpirit would interfere, and underſell them, 
which would prevent their uſe and conſumption. 


It has been already obſerved, that the author of 
the Pamphlet has repeatedly acknowledged, that if 
ſpirits were allowed to be exported at a low rate, no 
matter how high they are vended at home, I have 
ſhewn that they can be exported with a full draw- 


back of all duties, and therefore I ſuppoſe he will 
allow, that the price of ſpirits conſumed at home 


may be raiſed, if then they may be raiſed, the queſ- 


tion will be how high? for if they may be raiſed as 


much as the author of the Pamphlet wiſhes to lower 
the duty, I think it will not be difficult to ſhew that 
the duty is not too high. 85 

| If 
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If the reduction of- the duty to rod. at which it 
ſtood for ſeveral years previous to the lai} addition- 
al duty of 44. would enable the Diſtillers to pay the 
full duty and to live by their trade, they would alſo 
be enabled to do the ſame if the duty ſtood as it 
cioes at 14d. and that upon ſale they were to have 
a drawback of 44. a gallon, what then 1s the diff 
rence to the Diſtiller, whether this drawback is pad 
by a Revenue Collector, or by any other perſon, 2 
and if the price of Spirits was to be raiſed but 44. 
a gallon, the conſumer would in fact, pay this draw- 

ack to the Diftiller, the work then may be done 
according to the author's own ſhewing, without re- 
ducing the preſent Duty, becauſe he aſſerts that it 
is no matter how high Spirits are vended at home. 


3 
MAES, EC. 


aut although the author. has made this aſſertion 
without limitation, yet I take it for granted that he 
could not have meant to do ſo, for it muſt be clear 
that the price of our home made Spirits muſt be fo 
regulated, as to give them a clear preference before 
any imported Spirit. | 


To argue this matter therefore ſairly, it will be 
neceſſary to ſee what is the price at which Whiſkey 
is now ſold on an average, what would be that Price 
which would enable a Diſtiller to pay the duty, and 
live by the trade, and laſtly, whether if this additi- 
on was made to the price of Whiſkey, any import- 
ed Spirit could underſell it in our market. 


I ſhall ſtate the price of Whiſkey from the Dub- 
lin market, becauſe there is not only a great diſtil- 
lation there, but becauſe great quantities are ſent 
up to that market from all parts, which ſhews that 
it is a high market. 

The 
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The price then of home-made Spirits in Dublin 
upon an average I imagine will be found to be, about 
25. 7d. a gallon, the reduction of duty which has 
been deſired generally has been 4d. now according 
to what I have before ſtated, the price at which a 


Diſtiller could afford to fell his Spirits, paying full 
duty, would be 25s. 114. | of 


Now I will go further and ſay that if the price of 
home-made Spirits was raiſed to 3s. 3d. there would 
be no danger from imported Spirits. 


The only Spirits we know of for common con- 
ſumption are Brandy, Geneva, Rum and Whiſ- 


| key: | 


It is clear that neither Brandy nor Geneva can 
contend in price in this market with Whiſkey at 
3s. 2d. a gallon; becauſe excluſive of firſt colt, 
freight and every other expence the bare duty on 


theſe two ſpecies. of Spirits is 3s. 44. a gallon, fo 


that they are out of the queſtion. Rum therefore, 
which is the cheapeſt of all imported Spirits 1s the 
only one from which danger may be ſuppoſed. 


Let us ſee then what is that danger. 


The firſt coft of Rum in the: Weſt Indies K. f 


18 - — | I: 10 
The duty is - — - 2 x 
The freight, &c. - - - 4 

4 8 


If then the price of -Rum which is the cheapeſt 


of all imported Spirits is 45. 6d. to the Importer 


there 


3 1 
there can be no danger from it to Whiſkey ſold at 
3s. 3d. FRM 


But if it ſhall appear even poſſible to Parliament, 
that Rum can be afforded at a price which may 
either now, or when a peace ſhall be made, inter- 
fere with our diſtillery, the remedy is eaſy, a further 
additional duty on all imported Spirits, will at once 
put an end to all poſſibility of ſuch interference. 


As a further proof to ſhew that Whiſkey does not 


run great danger from imported Spirits, and alſo to 
ſhew that the duty of 14d. is not too high, I ſhall 
juſt mention that the Diſtillers of four Walks in this 
kingdom, which are ſubje& to the Lagan duties, 
are obliged to pay 4d. a gallon more than any other 
Diſtillers, that is they pay 18d. a gallon duty, and 
yet they carry on their trade, and underſell foreign 


Spirits. 


In the laying on of duties upon our own manu- 
factures, certainly care ought to be taken that a due 
proportion of tax ſhould at the ſame time be laid on 
all foreign articles of a like nature, which can poſſi- 
bly contend with them, ſuch attention ſeems to have 
been paid to our home manufacture of Spirits, for 
the parliament which laid 4d. a gallon on Whiſkey, 
laid alſo very great duties on imported Spirits. | 
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By that law which obliged Rum coming 
through Great-Britain, to pay the ſame 
duty as if it came directiy from the Welt- 
Indies, there was added in fact an additi- s. & 
onal duty per gallon of - - © 
4 


* 


In the Seſſion of 1775, en was a further 
te of - — 


| In al. 10 
In the ſame period was added on each gal- 
lon of Brandy and Geneva — 120 
While the addition upon an was 
only 4 


So that a proper attention has been paid to our 
own diſti illery, in lay ing on of theſe duties. 


There is another circumſtance which argues 


| N againſt the poſition that the duty on Whiſ- 


key is ſo high that no man can live by that trade, 
and that is, that the diſtillery of this country has 
wonderfully increaſed ſince the Jaſt 4d. was added to 
the duty, viz. from 980, 401. to 2,043, 620 gallons 


.yearly. 


Now if the duty was fo "Os that no profit . 
be made by the trade, how is the great increaſe of 
that trade to be accounted for. | 


I hope I may be Ho to ſtate my doubt, whe- 
ther the ſcheme propoſed by this firſt principle would 
anſwer the author's purpoſe of preventing private 
Diſtillers, if experience was to be our guide, 1 
ſhould declare it would not, for it needs not much. 
proof to ſhow that the private Diſtiller muſt have an 
advantage, while any duty x mains, and that Private 
cliſtilling was practiſed betore the laſt additicnal du- 

C ty 
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ty was laid on home-made Spirits, and would be 
ſtil!l practiſed, if that addition was taken off, and 
the duty again reduced to 104. 


I think I have ſtated ſufficient to ſhew that our 
home-made Spirits may be fold at a price, which 
would afford a ſufficient profit to the Diſtiller, pay- 
ing a duty of 144, a gallon, without fear of being 
underſold by imported Spirits, and if I have proved 
this, it follows that the preſent duty is not the true 
cauſe why the Diſtillers of this country complain of 
diſtreſs, and cf courſe that the firſt principle laid 
down by the author of the Pamphlet, viz. that the 
rate of Exciſe duties mult be lowered, in order to 
give the licenced Diſtiller a reaſonable profit, is 


controvertable. 


The ſecond principle of the author is © To di 
& the rate of Duty by annual compryſition according 10 
« the ſolid contents of the Still.“ 


This ſcheme of a compoſition with Diſtillers, has 
been for ſome time a very favourite one with many 
gentlemen, it was deviſed by the Diſtillers, and com- 
municated by them to perſons, who thus receiving all 
their information and thereby ſzeing but one fid2 of 
the queſtion, have been led away by what ſeemed 
plauſible to them; and the ſcheme being once made 
public, ſpeculative men who think abſtractedly up- 
on ſubjects of revenue, have conceived in their clo- 
ſets, that ſuch a ſcheme might be highly advantage- 
ous, end eaſily put into execution, but a man whoſe 
duty obliges him to conſider both ſides of the queſ- 
tion, and who is neceſſarily acquainted with the 
Practical, as well as the theoretical parts of the bu- 

ſineſs 
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e | fineſs of the revenue, muſt ſee that ſuch a ſcheme 


0 would be ruinous and deſtructive. 

This ſcheme of a compoſition with Diſtillers is 
r _ mentioned by the author in general only, and no 
n _ fpecific plan laid down by him, further than this, 
- T7 that ke fays it is well known how many times in a 
J week or year a ſtill can work: And that the duty 
i _ ought to be apportioned in a ratio compounded of 
g the times and contents. | 
19 I imagine that eaſy as the author ſeems to think it 
eco attain this information, he would find it extremely 
> © difficult to get even the Diſtillers themſelves to agree 
5 in the firſt preliminary, viz. how often in a year can 


a . 5 
x 8 — . x 
ee 


ſtill be worked. 


It is very poſſible indeed, that although their opi- 
nions did not coincide upon this ſubject, yet their 
intereſts might make them agree in ſome given 
number cf times, but then th-re is another party 
to accede to their propoſal, whoſe duty it is to tak2 
care of the intereſt of the public in its revenues, ang 
it would not be a very eaſy matter to ſettle even this 
point between theſe parties. 


But if this point was ſettled how 1s the duty ap- 
portioned, for then comes the great Queſticn, we 
have been diſcuſſing, what ought to be the quantum 
of the duty, for a knowledge of the ſize of a Still, 
and the number cf times which that Still can work, 
will only ſhew, how many gallons of Spirits each 
Still may produce in the year, but then what duty 
each gallon is to pay, remains {till in doubt. 
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In order to judge fairly of this ſcheme, to ſee 
how far it can be executed, and whether any and 
what advantages may be hoped for from it, ſome 
plan ought to be propoſed for carrying a compoſition 
into execution; but as no ſuch plan is ſtated in the 
Pamphlet, I muſt conſider the ſubject at large, and 
{tate ſuch objections as ariſe in my mind to the gene- 
ral idea, and the difficulties which it appears to me 
mult occur in the mode of forming ſuch con- 
tracts. 


The general idea which prevails is, that a compu- 
tation ſhould be made of what duty a man can pay, 
upon a Still of certain dimenſions, that then the 
Diſtiller ſhould enter into a contract to pay at certain 
periods ſuch a ſum, according to the number of 
gallons his Still contained, and that giving ſecurity 
for the payment of this ſum, he ſhould be at liberty 
to proceed as he pleaſed and be freed from the con- 
troul of Officers. | 


Here the original difficulty again occurs, how ſuch 
a computation is to be made, and how the Diſtillers 
and Revenue Officers are to agree upon that point, 
which appears to be no other than what duty by the 
gallon ought Whiſkey to pay; but taking it for 
granted that this point could be eaſily adjuſted, i 
ſhall proceed. | 


It is to be obſerved that this ſcheme calculated for 
the advantage of the Revenue, is ſuggeſted by the 
Diſtillers, it may therefore very fairly be ſuſpected, 
for it does not appear very probable, that the Diſtil- 


lers ſhould at the ſame time complain that the duty 


is too high, and yet wiſh to pay more Duty than 
ey do at preſent, or that they would propoſe 
this 
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this ſcheme, if they were not certain that they would 
have a very great advantage in it. 


But it is ſaid that they would then know certainly 
what they were to pay, that they would be freed 
from Revenue Officers, who harraſs, diſtreſs, and 
exact Money from them, that they are willing to 
pay in advance for the peace and quiet they and 
their families would then enjoy; and that exemption 
from the viſits of Officers, and the liberty they 
would have of working their Stills to the greateſt 
advantage, would fully compenſate them for the ad- 
ditional duty they W pay. 


However plauſible this may be, yet it is but 
plauſible, for I muſt obſerve, that they now know 
to a certainty, what they are to pay, in caſe they 
mean to act fairly, and that they have at this mo- 
ment every opportunity they would then have of 
working their Stills, except on a Sunday, and that 
it is out of the power of an Officer to diſtreſs them, 
when they act fairly; there is therefore ſome other 
reaſon behind why Diſtillers wiſh for this new mode 
of collection, and that is that they would have 
ſome advantage in the contract, which thoſe unac- 
quainted with the trade do not immediately per- 
ceive. 


The diſtillation of Spirits although it has been 
long practiſed in this kingdom, yet has only of late 
years become a trade of "magnitude, the ſcience of 
diſtillation is not perfectly known as yet, even by the 
perſons who carry it on, there are very few Officers 
who know any thing of the matter, what knowledge 
there is upon the ſubject, is in the hands of a few. 
who would eaſily be able to make a good bargain 
tor themſelves, 

Many 
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Many difficulties and inconveniencies will occur in 
the attempt to put this ſcheme into execution, and 
many frauds might be committed, if it were exccu- 
ted, without poſſibility of detection, ſuch as occur 
immediately to me, I ſhall ſtate as ſhortly as poſli- 

ble. 


One of the advantages propoſed in the Pam- 
phlet by this ſcheme is, that it would lower the ex- 
pence of collection, that is as there would be no 
ule for the Officers of the diſtillery, they would bo 
laid aſide. 

But I beg leave to aſk when th-ſe Officers are laid 
down, what is there to prevent private diſtilling in 
every part of the country, if a Diſtiller compound; 
for his Still of 200 gallons ſize, ard is not to be vi- 
ited by Officers, what is to prevent his having pri- 
vate Stills to any amount, and as when the Spirits 
diſtilled in ſuch private Stills are once conveyed to 
his ſtores, they are out of all poſſibility of danger, 
this ſcheme wou'd effectually protect all privately 
diſtilled Spirits, which could be ccnveyed to any 

:mpounder's ſtores. | 


There is a difference between the produce of 
Malt Waſh, and that of Molaſſes and decayed 
Wines, the produce of the latter compared with the 


former, being as three is to two, that is nine gallons 


cf Malt Wath makes one gallon of Spirits, which 
will be produced by ſix gallons of either Molaſſes 


Waſh or decayed Wines, if then a compoſition is 


made with a Diſtiller, it muſt be regulated by this 
difference, but if Officers are not to viſit, what is to 
prevent the Compounder for Malt Spirits, from uſing 


Molaſſes 


t a9 | 


Molaſſes or decayed Wines, by which he would gain 
one-third in the firſt inſtance. 


It may be ſaid that this might be remedicd by the 
viſits of Officers, but that would put an end to the 
pretended advantages which the Diſtiller expects 
from a compoſition. 


If this compoſition was made with a Diſtiller for 
a year, he might paying that years duty, diſtil night 
and day and produce as much Spirits as would ferve 
for two or more years, if this mode of preczeding 
ſhould be general in a year when Corn was cheap, 


which does not ſeem very improbable, what would 


become of the Revenue of the ſubſequent year. 


The mode of aſcertaining what each Diſtiller 
ſhould pay, muſt vary according to the circumſtan- 
ces of the times, and the ſituation of the places, 
where ſuch Diſtillers reſide, in one place Corn is 
dearer than in another, labour aiid coals differ in 


price, in different places, much may depend upon the 


demand of the place for the commodity, and upon the 
ſale that the Compounder could have for his Spirits, 
all theſe circumſtances are well known to the Diſtil- 
lers, but the Commiſſioners of the Revenue cannot 
be acquainted with them, in theſe matters therefore 
the Diſtillers muſt have a maniſeſt and certain ad- 
vantage in inaking the bargain. 


The Commiſſioners muſt take their information 
from inferior Officers on theſe ſeveral circumſtances, 
what a feld then would there be opened for combi- 
nation between Diſtillers and Officers, for as ſeveral! 
of thoſe circumſtances depend upon matter of opini- 
on, ſuch opinions might be formed, as were very 

advantage . 


[ 24 } 
advantageous to both parties, without a probability 


of detection, or a poſſibility of puniſhment, for 
how could a man be puniſhed for forming a wrong 


opinion, this would ſubject the Revenue to groſs im- 


poſition, and the trade to great partiality. 


This contract muſt 4 made with the Diſtiller for 
ſome certain limited time, either for a year, a quar- 
ter, a month, or a week; the Diſtiller muſt be at 
tiberty to declare off at certain periods, he will 
work when it his advantage and ſtop when it is not, 
and if he has made a ſufficient ſtock for a year, in 
one month, he may ſtop and declare off, he then 
pays but one-twelſth of the year's duty, and has 
enough of Spirits for the whole year's conſumption, 
and if he cannot diſtil ſuch a quantity himſelf in 
ſuch a time, he can purchaſe it from the private Diſ- 
tillers, as his ſtores will be ever Nd to receive 
their Spirits, and to protect them, under the pre- 
tence that he has not yet ſold his original itock. 


A Compounder muſt give ſecurity to pay the ſti- 
pulated compoſitio on, ſuppoſe he dies in the middle 
of his term, leaving behind him no Spirits in his 


Stores, what is to be done in ſuch caſe, is the ſull 


compoiition to be paid, or if not what part of it, 
and how is that part to be aſcertained ; if he leaves 
behind him a ſtock of Spirits ſufficient for the con- 
ſumption of a long term, what is to be done, it 

vould be unjuſt to make his executors pay the full 
compoſition, if 'tliey diy not continue the buſineſs, 
and yet he may have diſtilled perhaps four times as 
much as would pay that duty; but if the full com- 

poſition was to be enforced, it would be the Security 
who muſt pay it, while the Spirits and apparatus 


would naturally go to his heirs' or executors, this 
| would 
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would make it hard to find ſecurity, the little Diſ- 
tiller would find it the moſt difficult to get ſuch as 
were ſufficient, of courſe they could not be licenced 
or compounded with, it is very probable that the 
conſequence would be, that they finding a certain 
protection in the ſtores of the Compounder, for all 
the Spirits they could diſtil and no Officers to moleſt 
them, would turn private Diſtillers, and then ſuch 
unfair Compounders as dealt with them, would be 
enabled to underſell the fair dealer, who muſt either 
change his courſe and cheat, or fail, and then the 
compoſition mult be loft: | 


A Compounder for a year having a large Rock 
of Spirits on hand at the end of his term, need ne- 
ver compound again, for he may be for ever ſuppli- 
cd by private diſtillation, and keep his ſtock always 
up, if he is not to be viſited by Officers, and ſtock 
kept on his Spirits, and if his Spirits are not to be 
permitted. | | 


If the Exciſe Officers are laid down, and that 
this ſcheme ſhould be found not to anſwer after a 
time, where are we to obtain a ſet of men ſkilled in 
the Exciſe, or how is the buſineſs to go on, until 
new men are inſtructed. | 


The higheſt Compoſition I have yet ever heard 
of, has been rated at 20s. for each gallon the Still 
contains to be paid for a year's licence to diſtil. 


This ſcheme of a compoſition was firſt publicly 


Propoſed as well as I recolle& in the year 1777, but 


whether it was ſooner or not, I ſhall (in order toſhew 
how improbable it is, that it was intended by the 
Diſtillers, who propoſed it, for the advantage of the 

Revenue,) 


L WJ] 


Revenue,) ſtate what would have been the effect of 


this propoſal upon the duty they paid at that 
time. 


E muſt farſt obſerve that if ſuch a ſtatement as I 
ſhall make for that year, was taken at any more re- 
mote period, it would be ſtill ſtronger againſt the 
idea of a compoſition, becauſe the revenue on Spi- 
rits was higher in that year, than at any preceding 


pericd. 


In the year 1177 the number of licenced Stills in 
Ireland was 1188, and their contents in gallons were 
288,410—the produce of thoſe Stills in Spirits was 


1,115,352 gallons, that is one Still with another | 


throughout the kingdom paid for 3 gallons and -*, 
of a gallon in that year for each gallon that it con- 
tained, the duty of this quantity is 4s. gd. the propo- 
fal of the Diſtiller to the Revenue was to accept of 
206. from him, for every 4s. 5d. he then paid, what 
could induce the Diſtillers ſo ſuddenly to become 
advocates for the Revenue, cannot very eaſily be 
accounted for by thoſe, who are acquainted with 
their general conduct. 


But however unaccountable this may appear to 
thoſe who are unacquainted with the buſineſs, I will 
endeavour to ſhew that they would have made no 
loſing bargain. 


If a Diſtiller was to make but one diſtillation of 
Singlings in a week, he would have in the year 172 
gallons of Spirits for every gallon his Still contained, 
the duty of theſe 174 gallons at 144. a gallon is 
20s. gd. a Diſtiller therefore working on Singlings, 
and making from them but one diſtillation of Spirits 
in each week, or 52 in the year, ought to pay a ſum 


equal 
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equal to the higheſt compoſition ever offered, now 
when it is conſidered that a Still may work once, if 
not much oftner every day in the year, by having a 
proper apparatus, that is a copper and other proper 
utenſils for brewing his pot-ale, and two ſtills pro- 
portioned to each other, the larger to contain more 
than three times as much as the ſmaller, it muſt ap- 
pear that the profit of the Diſtiller would be very 


great. 


To illuſtrate this I will ſtate a caſe, in which I 
will ſuppoſe a Diſtiller to have two ſtills, the one 
containing 700 gallons, the other 220, with a proper 
Brewing apparatus, ſufficient to charge his 700 gallon 
{till every day, his compoſition to be at the rate of 
2.05. a gallon, or in all 920. a year. | 


The Joo gallon ſtill being charged every day 
with pot-ale, would produce a charge of Singlings 
tor the 220 gallon ſtill, and the latter being worked, 
would produce net Spirits 66 4 each day, that is in 
the 11x days of the week 400 3 or in the year 
20800 gallons, the duty of which at 15. 2d. a gal- 
lon, would be 121 3J. 75. while the compoſition 
would be but 920. ſo that the Diſtiller would pro- 
at by compoſition 2931. 7s. in this caſe. | 


D 2 | And 
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And if I had ſuppoſed two ſtills of 

700 gallons each, and one of 220 the two 

larger to work each day once, and the 

fmaller one to double twice, then the Diſ- 

tiller would make double the profit above 

| Rated, and alſo 2207. more, becauſe the 

. 220. gallon ſtill would work twice a day, 

and pay compoſition but once, for it 

would be ſupplied with two charges of 

ſinglings, one by each of the larger ſtills, 

fo that in this caſe the Diſtiller would 

have profit by compoſition more than if 

he paid duty 8967. 14s. for the number 

of gallons fo produced would be 41600 J. 

the duty of which wonld be 7 2426: 14 
While (he compolition would be only 1620: 0 


Difference 806: 14 


and this profit would be ſecure to him without any 
riſque, while he might carry on the private diſtillati- 
on of Spirits elſewhere without limit, and all Spirits 
he could convey to his ſtores would be protected. 


To ſhew the poſſibility of this laſt obſervation, I 
ſhall mention that this ſcheme of a compoſition was 
tried by the Board. of Revenue in one inſtance, the 
Compounder paid for a 300 gallon Still 2 gol. for a 
year's duty, but as there were doubts concerning the 
compounding with him, it was ſtipulated that he 
was to be ſo far attended by Officers, as to be oblig- 
ed to ſend out his Spirits by Permit. 


It appeared at the end of the year by the return 
made to the Board, that there were Permits granted 
fo this Man for 36443 gallons of Spirits, the duty of 


which 
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which amounted to 1518/. gs. 2d. it muſt be appa- 
rent to every one that ſuch a quantity of Spirits 
could never be produced by one Still of 300 gallons, 
for in ſuch caſe it mult work 1457 times in the year, 
for if it worked on finglings every day in the year 
except Sundays, it could not produce fo much, a 
23 0o gallon Still charged with ſinglings will produce 
leſs than 100 gallons of Spirits, becauſe room muſt 
be left for working, but I will ſlate it at 100 gallons, 
there are 313 days in the year, excluſive of Sundays, 
now if in each day there was produced 100 gallons 
of Spirits, that would be at the end of the year but 
31300 gallons, whereas there was permitted 36443, 
but in order to produce a charge of ſinglings each 
day, there muſt be three diſtillations of pot-ale, fo 
that to produce theſe 100 gallons of Spirits each day, 
the Still muſt work three times upon pot-ale, and 
once upon ſinglings, or four times each day in the 
year, if this can be done, then it follows, that the 
compoſition offered is not a 5th of what ought to be 
paid, that is that inſtead of 20s. a gallon they ought 
to pay 51. and if this cannot be performed, then it 
mutt be clear that this ſtil] could not have worked 
th2 quantity permitted, and that the difference 
between what he could really work, and what was 
permitted muſt have been either privately diſtilled by 
him, or purchaſed from other private Diſtillers, whoſe 
intereſt it was to ſend their Spirits to his ſtores, 
where they were protected ſo ſoon as they arrived. 
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[ have already ſhewed that the ſtills of this king- 
dom one with another at that time paid but for 3 
gallons d and that if they worked once a week on 
ſinglings they ought to pay for 17+ gallons, now 
—ſuppoſe this Compounder had fo out-worked the a- 

> verage, as to double twice each week, then he 
would produce 35 gallons of the Spirits for every 
gallo: 


[44> 2 


gallon that his ſtill contained, or in the year 10500, 
now allowing that he outworked the common ave- 
rage in the proportion of 35 to 3 7% Gallons of Spirits, 
yet he could produce but - = = 19500 
But he permitted += - - - 36443 
So that of the gallons permitted there ——— 
were privately diſtilled no leſs a 

quantity than - 6 25943 


I have been the more particular in ſtating this 
tranſaction, in order to ſhew what force or common 


ſenſe there is in an argument much relied on by the 


author of the Pamphlet, as well as by other gentle- 


men, that the Diſtillers if they were compounded 


with, would then find it their intereſt to inform 
againſt, and totally deſtroy the private Diſtiller, di- 


rectly the reverſe is the truth, for now it is the pri- 


vate and fraudulent Diſtiller as ſhall be ſhewn here- 
after who ruins the fair-trader, and therefore it is 
now highly his intereſt to inform againſt and deſtroy 
them, but ſo ſoon as a Diſtiller has compounded, it 
is clearly his intereft to have beſides the ſtills he pays 
compoſition for, as many more at work as he can, 
and therefore to encourage, nay to keep as many 
private ſtills as poſſible, and as the Officers are to be 
laid down, and there 1s to remain no controul upon 
the private trade, and as the Spirits are then ſure of 
finding ſafe places of protection in the compounders 
ſtores, the probability is that we ſhould have private 
ſtills multiplied to fifty times their preſent number. 


Having ſtated what appear to me to be ſtrong ob- 
jections againſt a collection by compolition, it re- 
mains for me to take my leave of this Author, by a 
few remarks upcn the obſervations which he has 


made. 
He 
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He has aſſerted that a compoſition would facilitate 
the mode and lower the rate of collection. 


The mode of collecting the Revenue of Exciſe 


was originally planned by men of as much capacity 


and foreſight, as ever undertook a new ſyſtem, and 
I may truly ſay, that it is matter of wonder to every 
man who has ſeriouſly conſidered the operation of the 
ſyſtem at firſt ſtruck out, how 1t was poſſible to 
frame, in the firſt inſtance, ſo complete a one, and 
I hope I may ſay without offence to any man, that it 
would be neither prudent nor wiſe in the Commiſh- 


oners of the Revenue to ſuggeſt, or in Parliament 


to concur in giving up a ſyſtem approved of by the 
wiſdom of ages, and the effect of which is known 
to a certainty, and to adopt an entire new one, ſug- 
geſted by parties whoſe intereſt it is to pay as little 
duty as poſſible, and taken up and endeavoured to 
be enforced by a gentleman ſpeculating m his cloſet, 
without any experience in the ſubje& upon which he 


writes, who has not ſupported his ſyſtem by matters 


of fact, who has not deſcended into a detail of the 
inconveniencies of the preſent mode, nor pointed out 


the advantages which are to ariſe from that which 


he conceives to be better, and who has declined to 
delineate or lay down any direct and preciſe plan for 
carrying his ſcheme into execution. 


Whether a compoſition would or would not facili- 
tate the mode of collection, muſt depend upon the 
nature of the plan of compoſition, and until that 
plan be exactly ſtated and laid down, it 1s in vain to 
argue this point, becauſe it is impoſſible to form any 
Judgment, how far the gentleman's ideas, though 
they might be plauſible, would he carried into exe- 
cution, and if they could not, the collection of the 

| Revenue 
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Revenue would not be much facilitated by ſuch a 
icheme. 


In like manner whether or no this ſcheme would 
lower the rate of collection, depends upon two 
points; would it decreaſe the expence, or increaſe 
the ſum collected, neither of which points are yet 


proved. 


Gentlemen who argue that the Revenue is well or 
il collected, becauſe it is ſometimes collected at 
more, ſometimes at leſs per cent, are not aware how 
falſely they argue, let them conſider that if the 
expence of collection was always to remain a ſettled 
and preciſe ſum, the rate per cent of that collection 
muſt depend upon the ſum collected, ſor inſtance, 
if the expence be 100. a year, and the ſum collect. 
ed be 1000. then the collection will be at the rate of 
10“. per cent. let the expence remain at 100% and 


increaſe the receipt to 2000). then the collection will 


coſt but 51. per cent. and on the other hand let the 
receipt be but 5o0/. and it will coſt 20/. per cent. it 
does not therefore follow, that it the revenue coſt more 
per cent in one year in the collection than in another, 
that therefore the Commiſſioners are a ſet of corrupt 
unprincipled men, who diſſipate and ſquander the 
public money, to increaſe their influence and patro- 
nage, the author of the letter ſays, he never could ac- 
count for the preſent ſyſtem of exciſe, except upon the 
principle of influence and patronage, it would be 
well if the author would explain himſelf, and ſhew 
how the preſent ſyſtem increaſes either, and if it 
does, whoſe patronage or influence it is, do the 
Commiſſioners of the Revenue who are here alluded 
to, appoint any Officers of the Revenue, are they 


not all appointed by government, at the recommen- 
dation 


Fa) 


dation of different gentlemen, and are they not the 
friends of thoſe gentlemen, to whom they owe their 


employments. 


But to return to the ſubject, I ſay if the ſcheme 
of a compoſition is to lower the rate of collection, 
it muſt be ſhewn, either that the expence will be 
decreaſed, and that the Revenue will remain equal 
to what it has been, or that the expence will not in- 
creaſe, and that the Revenue will, when one of 
theſe is proved, either by argument or experience, 
I ſhall agree to the Author's aſſertion, but in the 
mean time I ſhall certainly withhold my aſſent. 


When the gentleman inveſtigates this part of tlie 
ſubject, I would recommend it to him to recollect 
that the Officers of Exciſe muſt attend to the Brew- 
ery, the Tobacco bufineſs and the 7 ag of 
imported goods, as well as to the diſtillery, and to 
enquire from thoſe who can inform him truly, how 
many Exciſe Officers could be ſpared, in caſe the 
diſtillery was never to beattended to more,—and let 
him enquire at the ſame time, what effect an increaſe 
of Exciſe Officers, and an increaſe of their ſalaries 
might have upon the collection of the Revenue. 


The gentleman has made many aſſertions and 
calculations upon the rate of collecting the revenue 
in general, and the Exciſe in particular, in almoſt 
every one of which he is miſtaken, but it would be 
very little to the preſent purpoſe to follow him mi- 
nutely through theſe aſſertions, I ſhall therefore only 
touch upon one or two. | 
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34 
© The Nevennt he ſays is collected at mo Teſs than 1) 
% per cent, the Excije colleftinm muſt ct a great deal 
„ mere eſpecially in the country.” 


The revenue vaties every year in its produce, fo 
muſt the collection of it alſo in the incidental part 


of its expence, the proportional rate of its collecti- 


cn mult therefore vary every year, when thereſore it 
is aſſerted that it coſts 17 per cent, it muſt mean 
upon an average, now the ſact is, that the expence 
of collection never did amount to 17 per cent, ex- 
cept in one ſingle year, the laſt year ſtated in the 


Public Accounts it amonnted to 15 per cent and the 


average of ten years 1s about 14,—it 1s not there- 
fore fair to ſtate the expence of collection at 17 per 
Sent: bi f CE 

As to the Excifs, the collection of it in the ſame 
year coſt about 15 per cent upen the whole, and 
certainly that part of it collected in the country, 
cofts more than that collected in great towns, for 
this clear reaſen, that the Diſtillers in the country 
have more opportunities for fraud than they have in 
towns, but is that the fault of the governors of 
the Revenue, or is that to be adduced as a convin- 
cing reaſon, why the diſtillery ſhould be encouraged 


in the country, in preference to great towns; the 


law ſays that Diſtillers /2/] be licenced in all market 
towns, a Diſtilter inclined to fraud, looks out for 
that market town, where he can carry on his trade 


at the greateſt diftance from the Officers of Excife, 


he finds one at ſeven miles diſtance from any Officer, 
and there commences buſineſs, he <<eannot be viſited 
perhaps oftner than twice a week, the conſequence 
is that he works as he chuſes, and underſells the 
fair trader, this is repreſented to the ns, 
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they cannot prevent him from a licence, all they can 
do is to create a new Officer to attend this ſingle ſtill, 

the moment the new Gauger takes up his reſidence 
near him, the Diſtiller declares off and ſtops working, 


if the Officer be remoyed he goes on again, if the 


Gauger remains he never works, ſo that there is in 
all ſuch cafes, an expence incurred to the collection 
of 40). a year, and no revenue produced, theſe and 
fuch like inconveniencies certainly exilt at this day, 
but it remains to be proved that all inconveniencies 
would be removed by the new propoſed ſcheme, and 


that no new cnes of as great or greater magnitude 


would be introduced, 


The next e I ſhall take notice of is this, he 
ſays, © That the natural bias and tendency of a Diftiller 
* 7s 19 the country, where hus grains, waſh Sc. may feed 
* cattle moſt advantageouſly, tus grand article of ex- 
“ pence is fire, why drive a manufatturer by fire where 
„fuel and every other article is deareſt, no anſwer can 
* be given to all this but that the tntere/# and comvent- 
« ence of the Revenue Officcr is cluefly cm Ifulted 

* throughout in this code.” 


I do believe that the natural bias and tendeney of 
the Diſtitlers is to the country, but whether for the 
reaſon here given I cannot affert, it is not a pleaſant 
thing to be obliged to expreſs harſh opinions of any 
tet of men, all 1 ſhall therefore ſay is, that it is 
polſible it may be becaule they have better opportu- 
nities of practiſing frauds | in the country. 


As to the argument that fire is the chief expence, 
and that it is chraper in the country, that remains 
to be proved, firing is an article Which varies In its 
price almoſt every where, in ſome places it is higher 

E 2 and 
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and in others lower in price, and yet there are Diſtil- 
lers in thoſe parts where it is higheſt, ſo that they 
do not always ſettle by choice where firing is tze 
cheapeſt, Diſtilleries which are ſaid to be in the _ 
country, are in fact in country towns, nay they 
muſt be in market towns, now to enforce the Au- 
thor's argument, a ſtatement muſt be made of the 
price of firing in every place where Diſtilleries are 
erected, and it muſt be ſhewn, that the preſent laws A 
force the Diſtillers to go where it is higheſt, before 10 
any man can agree to this aſſertion; when this ſtate- 
ment ia made, I doubt not but it may appear, that 
firing is nearly if not entirely as cheap in the Me- 
tropolis as in any part of Ireland, unleſs it be about 
the Collieries, and I muſt obſerve that if we are to 
Judge by the duty paid, I do not believe that there 
are any conſiderable Diſtilleries near any of the Col- 
heries in this kingdom. 
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The Author of the Letter Ge. next for what pur- 
Poſe I really do not know, is pleaſed to introduce a 
Pamphlet written ſome years ago upon the then 
ſtate of the Brewery of this kingdom, he obſerves, 
& That in this Pamplilet there is a 7. able, exhibiting (as 
* 1t ſays) accurately, and at one View the conſumption 
* of foreign and domeſtic ſpirits in this kingdom, from 
“ 1763 #9 1797 melufroe, from which it appears that 
% the number of galls of foreign ſpirits conſumed ts 
* confiderably more than double of the home-made. Had 
« this been given as the proportion of gallons which pay 
* duty I ſhould not have arraigned the fact. But the 
* annual conſumption of home-made ſpirits is placed at f 
e but ſomewhat above one million of gallons. Now it will _ 

not be denied that above two millions of our people | 
* are 1 drinkers ; but leo quarts of that = 15 

a very 
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a very moderate quantum truly, for the annual conſumps 


<« tion of individuals guilty of / uch frequent ebrieties. 


He goes on © but it will be ſaid, of theſe two millions 
« of people a great many women and chuldren never taſte 
« Whiſkey, and I ſhall for peace ſake admit it; and 
« ſuppofing that only a twentieth part of them drinks it 
& what will be the conſequence, why the twentieth per- 
« ſon will not have the full of the ſmalleſt wine glaſs 
« for his daily conſumption, either then the Iriſh are the 
&* ſobereft nation on the face of the earth, or this muſt be 
&« the worſt founded fact that ever was put on paper, yet 
*© upon this and ſuch like facts is the code of our Exciſe 
* laws built. Laws which defeat thetr own end, the 
* raiſing of a Revenue, and are productive of ſuch mul- 
* tiplied miſchief and miſery to the kingdom at large.” 


The Author of theſe obſervations in another part 
of his letter ſays, that the largeneſs of the ground 
he has taken, makes it unneceſſary for him to diſ- 
claim perſonality, and yet it is hard to attribute to 
any other motive ſo groſs a miſ-repreſentation of 


the Pamphlet he attacks, 


The Table which he mentions was introduced into 
the Pamphlet on the Brewery, for the purpoſe of 
confuting an opinion propagated by the Brewers, 
that the increaſed conſumption of Spirits was the 
principal cauſe of the decline of the Brewing Trade, 
this Table therefore ſhewed at one view, the quan- 
tity of Spirits imported and diſtilled at home from 
the time the Brewing Trade was at the higheſt to the 
date of the Pamphlet, as they appeared from the 
Cuſtom-houſe books, in order to ſhew that taking 
the whole together, there was a trifling increaſed 
conſumption of Spirits, now there was no ſort of 

| | occaſion 
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occaſion in this argument, to touch upon the quan- 


tity of Spirits privately diſtilled, or to make any 


computation of them, becauſe that it was ſuppoſed 


they were very much the ſame in every year, and 
therefore the adding them to each year could make 
no variation in the Propertioky of the conſumption. 


In oder to ſhew whether his obſervation was, or 


was not well founded, I ſhall quote th2 whole of 
the introduction to this Table. | 


% have reaſon . to believe that the public in general 
dare very much miſtaken in the idea they. have cuncetv- 


* ed, of the vaſt increaſe in the conſumption of ſpirits, 


I Arve often heard it confidently afjerted, that the con- 


2 * ſumption of ſpirits had increaſed threefald of what tt. 
10 46 in iſie year 1 76 3, when the Brewery was hig/t- 


* eft, 


& This opinion has been taken u p by ſome, on obſerving 
a very great increaſe in the importation of Rum, ſince 
&* that perind ; and by others on ſeeing the increaſe in 
& the Revenue on Spirits, and this latter was the guide 
which the Commuttee took, as appears from the account 
annexed lo their report. 


&c 


( 


«c 


« The firſt Claſs do not confider the cauſes of the in- 

* creaſed importation of Rum; they are not perfiaps ac- 
quainzed with the various aleratims which have been 
made in the law relating to this article, fince the 33 
« Geo. 2d. Ch. 28 nor with the effeft which theſe altera- 
& tions have had upon this trade; they forget that there 
& are other ſpecies of ſpirits c anſumed tefides Rum ; but 
there is an mcreaſe of mhbntants, if not of rickes in 
this country, which cauſe an mcreaſed confumpi;on ; 
and _ e who judre from Revenue forges that in an 
* Iicreaſed 
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iucrenſed conſumption, there are added mereaſed duties, 
and neither claſs recollect that the Cefjion of the Iſle of 
Man to the Crown, makes a very conſiderable diffe- 
rence, as the very great clandeſtine importation of Spi- 
rits from thence previgus to its ciſſian, never could ap- 
pear either in the accounts of importatinn or revenue, 
although they made a confiderable part of the conſump- 
tim of” the Country, that fmngglng trade bring now 
at an end, the ſpirits legally exported 49 ſupply the 
place of it, make their appearance in the Cujlom-honſe 
* Þo6ks, and in the revenue, and in ihe latter they ap- 
« pear much uncreaſed in amber "ef 2 8 5 becauſe 
* of the mere, ed duties. 


« But in brder to enable the public to fee. accurately 
« and at one view what the incregſe conſnmpttom of 
% ſpirits, and the decreaſe in the conſumption of Iriſh 


« Malt Liguir has been, I here ſubjoin a table emtain- 


« ing the quantity of fpirirs rmported into or &/itlled iu 


« this Kingdom for 14 years from 1763 diſtinguiſſung 
* each year, and I add the quantity of Beer and Ale 
= brewed i in the ſame Pn, with its produce in reve- 
me.” 7 | 


Then flowed the Table which flated the pro- 
dave of the Piſtillery in the 1 1777 at 1,115,352 


gal lons. 


Now l Wink it Gy appear that it is a =] miſ- 
repreſentation to aſſert that this Table was meant 
as an accurate account of the conſumption of the 
Spirits diſtilled in this kingdom, by the fair and the 
flaudulert Diſtiller, and therefore that the concluſion 
drawn from this aſſertion, viz. that the ſact was the 
worſt founded, that ever was put upon paper, is not 
true, and of courſe chat his obſervation, that * 

ſuc 
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ſuch falſe facts the code of Exciſe laws is built, 18 
equally without foundation. 


As to the Gentleman's ingenious calculations of 
the number of Whiſkey drinkers, and the quantity 
that each drinks I ſhall not follow him through them, 
I ſhall only obſerve that if the code of Exciſe laws 
were framed upon ſuch fa&s, and ſuch calculations, 
they would be probably very abſurd laws indeed. 


He tells us, © That it will not be denied that above 
e te millions of our people are Whiſkey drinkers—and 
in the very next paragraph he ſays, but it will be 
&« ſaid that of theſe two million of people, a great many 


« women and children never taſte I hiſkey ; and 1 ſhall 


* admit it for peace ſake.” 


I really do not know who will ſay this, but I am 


certain that whoever either did, or does ſay fo, will 


be guilty of what is called as egregious a Bull as 


ever was uttered or put on paper. 


The Gentleman afterwards obſerves that“ If 
« the Comm ſioners had cognizance of only 1,115,352 
&« gallons in 177), and of but 1,094,026 in 1779, 
and if it be a Poſiulate which every body will grant, 
hat it is not a tenth of the conſumption of the whole 
«© kingdom, may it not be fairly ſuppoſed that the Exciſe 
„ might be trebled even without the benefit of expor- 


«© tation.” 


If this Gentleman had an inclination to argue 
upon what is the conſumption of this country at this 
day, he need not have recurred to what appeared 


to be the quantity which paid duty in either 1977, 


or 1279, but might have argued from what Ae 
| uty 
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duty in 1781 and 1782, but that would not have 


| anſwered the purpoſe of miſ-repreſentation ſo well, 


however that he may have an opportunity of doing 
it if he pleaſes, I ſhall inform him, that it appears 
from the Cuſtom-houſe books that 1,787,298 gal- 
lons paid duty in 1781, and 2,043,020 in 1782, 
ſrom which he may ſee that the Exciſe on Spirits 
might be and is doubled ſince 1779, without either 
the help of his Poſtulate, which I take leave to de- 
ny, or of his new ſchemes, and if he will read the 
law, as I before obſerved, he will find that the whole 
duty being drawn back upon exported Spirits, the 
Exciſe will not be much benefited by exportation. 


In order to ſhew that the Exciſe is collected at 
double 17 per cent, lie argues that the number of 
gallons of Spirits diſtilled in 1779 was 1,094,020 
which paid duty 6'3838/. 3s. 8d. that there were a 
certain number of collectors and officers &c. and 
that this made a certain expence and ſo draws his 
concluſion. 


Now I beg leave to ſay that if every part of his 
premiſes were true, (which is not the caſe) his con- 
cluſfion on the whole would be falſe, for what he 
wants to prove is, that the expence of collecting the 
Exciſe on Spirits is very great, and would be ſaved 
by his new mode of collection, now in the expence 
which he ſtates as he ſuppoſes accurately, is included 
the expence of collecting other branches of the Re- 
venue, and if his ſcheme was adopted it would leſſen 
the expence little or nothing for few if any Officers 
could be laid down. 


1 I muſt allo obſerve that if the gentleman had an 
inclination to ſtate facts truly, or make his calcula- 
tion 
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tion fairly, he ought to have ſtated them from the 
produce cf the year 1782 and not from 1779, which 
he took in preference to 1777 becauſe the Exciſe 
happened to be lower in that year. 


Again this gentlemün has miſ-repreſented g ol y 
the operation of the late Revenue law concerning 
Tobacco of home-growth, which he ſtates in a 
Note thus, 


„e flattered ourſelves that growing Tobacco might 
„ have ſerved part of our conſumption, and thereby bepr 


at home ſome of thoſe vaſt ſums which now go abroad. 


« fer that luxury, now a neceſſary, both to rich and 
„ poor, but the News-papers of the day ſhew that the 
% wery reverſe is the ſpirit of the Revenue Law, for 
«& though it docs not actually tax our hunmne-growth, 1t 


« lays it under the pains and penalties of fine and fer- 


&« feiture, if the farmer does not ſubmit to Exciſe juriſ- 
& dition, even the ſixteenth part of an acre.” 


And at the concluſion of the note he has theſe 
words, Now I queſtion whether double that quantity 
% (vz. go acres) has as yet been cultivated in all Ire- 
« land, yet the Commiſſioners already meditate taxation; 
« hich will probably be premature 20 years hence. —” 


Now if the gentleman had been at the trouble of 
reading even this part of the late law inſtead of the 
News-papers, he would have found that the regula- 
tions reſpecting Tobacco were calculated not to 
ſubject the growers of it to Exciſe Juriſdiction, with 
a premeditated purpoſe of taxing it, but to encou- 


rage the growth of it, by protecting the grower of 


it from a dangerous rival i in the clandeſtine importer 


of 


3 
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of ſmuggled Tobacco, and the very preamble might 
have ſhewn him ſo much. 


« T/hereas there is reaſon to apprehend that ſeveral 

* frauds may be committed by perſons clandeftinely land- 
* ing Tobacco, and vending the ſame as Tobacco of the 
« growth of thi s Ringdam;, for prevention . te 
* 1t enatted, Sc. 


The Law then enacts that ſuch perſons as grow 
Tobacco for ſale, which may be ſuppoſed to be 
ſuch as plant the ſixteenth part of an acre or more, 
ſhall give notice to the Collector of the quantity &c. 


and that ſuch quantity ſhall be permitted to any 


place deſired. 


Now the operation of the ay 15—firit there was a 
difficulty heretofore upon the planter of Tobacco, 
for when he had it ready for market he could not 
get a permit to protect it, becauſe the Officer could 
not tell whether it was ſmuggled or Iriſh grown To- 
bacco, and the conſequence was, that ſeveral parcels 
of real Iriſh Tobacco were ſeized upon their remo- 
val from the place of growth, the Officer now know- 
ing the quantity every man grows, mutt under this 


law grant him a permit or I for his Tobac- 


Co on its removal. 


Again the Smuggler taking advantage of the law 
which did not require that Iriſh grown Tobacco 
ſhould be protected by a Permit on removal, always 
pretended when his ſmuggled Tobacco was detect- 
ed in its carriage from one place to another without 
a Permit, that it was Irith grown Tobacco, and as 
thoſe gentry ſeldom want people to ſwear any thing, 


they often protected their ſmuggled Tobacco, by 
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fwearing that it was Iriſh, and it was very difficult 


to prove the negative ; this law therefore was made 


to protect Iriſh g grown Tobacco on its carriage, by 
giving it a Permit, and to defend it from ſmuggled 


Tobacco, by taking away from the latter that pro- 


tection which it derived from aſſuming the name of 
Iriſh grown Tobacco, and this Law made with the 
beſt intentions, is groſsly miſ-repreſented and endea- 
voured to be made odious, by News- paper writers 
and Gentlemen who write Pamphlets on ſubjects of 


which they are ignorant, or which if they under- 


ſtand they intentionally miſ-repreſent. 


TI ſhall now take my leave of the Letter to his 
Grace the Duke of Portland, and in anſwer to the 
numerous letters and eſſays which appear every day 
in the News-papers I ſhall obſerve, that the abuſe 
they contain againſt the Commiſlioners of the Reve- 
nue, againſt Individuals of that Board, and againſt 
the Revenue Bills of 1780 and 1782, is founded 
upon a total ignorance of thoſe laws; they ſtate two 
facts both of which are falſe, and they argue from 
them. 


The firſt is that thoſe laws have confined the Dif- 


tilleries to cities and market towns only—if there be 


any new reſtraining Clauſe in either of theſe acts to 


this purpoſe let it be ſtated to the public, I have very 


carefully read over both acts and I can find no ſuch. 


The truth is, that the Act of the 33d. Geo. 2d. 
did enact that no perſon after the 24th. June, 1760, 
thould diftil for fale, except in Stills fixed in ſome 
corporate town, or town where markets are con 
ſtantly kept, or where they ſhall be licenced to keep 
them by the Commiſſioners of Exciſe. * 

The 
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The Act of the 13th and 14th Geo. gd. Enacted, 
that no perſon ſhould make uſe of any ſtill or other 
veſſel for making or diſtilling ſpirits, before he or 
ſhe ſhall be licenced thereunto by the Commiſſioners 
of Exciſe, under this act the Commiſſioners could 
by refuſing licence, have prevented a Diſtiller from 
carrying on his trade, except in ſuch Places as they 
ſhould chuſe. 


By the 15th and 16th Geo. 3d. it is enacted that 
the Commithoners ſhall grant licences to all perſons 
intending to erect diſtilleries, who actually reſide 
within any town where markets are uſually held, and 


which markets were actually eſtabliſhed before the 
24th June 1774. 


The late Rovend Law of 1782 enacts, that no 
licence ſhall be granted to any Diſtiller not reſiding 
in a market town, unleſs a Gauger ſhall be ſtation- 
ed in ſuch place. 


And thus the law ſtands at this Git: 


The other fact is that ſpirits cannot be now ex- 
ported without payment of a high duty. | 


The falſity of this aſſertion I have already ſhewn, 
for I have referred to the Laws which give a ful! 
drawback of all duty on ſpirits exported, I have 
ſhewn that this full drawback was firſt given by the 
act of 1780, and that great pains have been taken 
in the act of 1782 to render that encouragement ef- 
fectual by altering the regulations under which it 
was to be received, ſo as to enable any exporter ea- 
fily to obtain it, it is therefore to be hoped that theſe 
mean arts made uſe of to deceive the public and to 

in- 


t > 3 


inflame them againſt laws intended and calculated 
for the public good, will not have the effect withed 
for by intereſted and deſigning men, if the public 
will but take the pains to examine 'the laws with 
their own eyes and to ſee the principles upon which 
they are founded, they will find them to be the libe- 
ral idea of ſupporting the fair dealer, againſt the 
fraudulent one, and of putting the whole trade up- 
on an equal footing, as far as can be done, and 
they will find that the dread entertained by the unfair 
trader, leit tuch ſalutary effects ſhould be produced, 
is the true reaſon why a clamor 1s endeavoured to be 
raiſed, why general invective and abuſe againſt indi- 
viduals has appeared in abundance, and why mur- 
murings and complaints have been thrown out a- 
gainft theſe bills, ſtating that they were oppreſſive 
and deſtroyed the diſtilling trade, that nine in ten of 
the Diſtillers had quit the buſineſs, and that the reſt 
mult follow; if grievances exiſt under theſe laws, 

let them be particularly ſpecified, let the clauſes 
which are oppreſſive be recited, and their tendency 
and operation pointed out, and if they are not de- 
fenſible, let them be repealed, but general declama- 
tion although it may deceive ſome men into an ima- 
gination that the trade is oppreſſed, can never con- 
vince thoſe whoſe duty obliges them to be acquaint- 
ed with the real ſtate of the diſtillery, and therefore 
it can anſwer no Purpoſe as to them. 


Having examined into thoſe cauſes which have 
een publicly aſſigned why the diſtilling trade of 


this country cannot flourith, as it is carried on at 


prefent, and having endeavoured to ſhew that they 
are not the true ones, and if they were that the re- 
medies ' propoſed would not remove them; I ſhall 
now ſtate to the public my own opinion upon the 

ſituation 


1 


ſituation of the diſtillery, and. ꝓpropoſe what appears 
to me to be the true remedy. 


It is allowed on all hands that the Diſtiller acting 
fairly and paying the full duty, has not had a ſuffi- 
cient profit by his buſineſs, but the queſtion is to 
what is it owing, that he has not, and I ſay that it 
is not to the duty on Spirits being too high, but to 
the price of home-made Spirits being too low, and 
that the true and only method of putting the dif- 
tillery on a proper footing, is by regulating it ſo as 


to raiſe the price of its produce. 


] have already endeavoured to ſhew that the duty 
it not too high, and that the price of ſpirits might be 
raiſed without danger of rivalſhip from foreign ſpi- 
rits, I ſhall now attempt to ſhew to what the preſent 
low price of ſpirits is owing, the mode of raiſing it 
to a proper ſtandard, and the advantageous conſe- 


quences that would follow. 


There are ſeveral advantages to be b by 
regulating the diſtillery. 


The firſt is to cheque as much as poſſible the 
dreadful and inordinate uſe of Spirits among the 
lower orders of the people. 


The next is ſo long as this vice does prevail, te 
turn it as far as may be to the advantage of the pub- 
lic, by producing therefrom a revenue. 


Another great 1 is to make the diſtillation of 
Spirits, of as much uſe te the > of the 
kingdom as may be. 


| And 
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And every one of theſe ends would be obtained, 
if the diſtilling trade of this country was put upon a 
proper footing. | 


The exceeding cheapneſs of Spirits is the princi- 
pal caufe of the dreadful} and ſhocking increaſe of 
drunkennets among the common people, and of all 


thoſe vices and crimes which follow from that mad- 


neſs which accompanies intoxication by Spirits. 


It is the parent of that wretchedneſs, poverty and 
miſery which we ſee continually in our ſtreets, it is 
owing to this, that we find our manuſacturers and 
tradeſmen remaining idle from Saturday to Tueſday, 
and frequently to Wedneſday in every week, in a 
ſtate of intoxication, and when their own idleneſs 
prevents their being able to earn ſufficient to ſupport 
their families, we find them running to Whiſkey 
houſes, and entering into combinations to force an 
increaſe of wages, which by raiſing the price of our 
manufactures too high, prevents the ſale of them, 
and ultimately brings down on themſelves double 
miſery. | | 


From this alſo ariſes the diſtreſs of the Diſtiller, 
for if he cannot get a ſufficient price for his Spirits, 
he cannot make a profit by his trade. 


And from hence follows of courſe the diſcourage- 
ment of agriculture, for if the Diſtiller cannot ob- 
tain a good price for his Spirit, of courſe he cannot 
give a good price for the corn from which it is made. 


If what J have here ſtated be true, it follows that 
whatever tends to bring up the price of home-made 
Spirits to a fair and proper ſtandard, ought to be 
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highly encouraged, as being the only adequate re- 
medy for the evils already pointed out. 


It is ſelf evident that the lowering the duty, al- 
though it might give a profit to the Diſtiller, muſt 
yet bring the Spirits cheaper to market, and thereby 
increaſe the evils at prefent exiſting, for it is abſurd 
to ſay, that it would deſtroy the unfair Diſtiller, ſo 
long as any duty exiſts, ſo long he who avoids the 


payment of any part of that duty, will have an ad- 


vantage over him who pays the Whole, and this ad- 
vantage will always produce fraud in a degree, this 
is commen ſenſe, and this is experience, for when 
the duty on Whiſkey was but ed. there were pri- 
vate and fraudulent Diſtillers, as may appear from 
the ſtatutes made to check and prevent their prac- 
tices at that pericd. | 


Altho' I have faid that the lowering the duty mh? 
give a profit to the Diſtillers, yet I am by no means 
certain that it would anſwer that end, for if the duty 
was lowered to any given ſum, which would give 
the diſtiller a profit, provided that his ſpirits conti- 
nued to bear the ſame price they do now, yet it is 
certain as before ſtated, that he who did not pay even 
this duty, would have an advantage over him that 
did, and be able to underſell him, by ſo much as he 


ſaved in duty, and ſtill have a profit equal to that 


of the fair Diſtiller, who muſt then be reduced to 
the neceſſity he is under at this day, of lowering the 
price of his ſpirits to a proportion with the fraudu- 
lent Diſtiller, or otherwiſe they will remain on his 
hands, and whatever deduction is thus made from 
the price, is ſo much taken from the profit of the 
Diſtiller, who will after a time be left juſt where he 
is at preſent, and a further reduction of duty will 
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be neceſſary, and this muſt go on until there re- 
mains no duty; whereas if any means can be de- 
viſed to raiſe the price of Spirits, and keep them up, 
every inconvenience will be removed, vice, immo- 
rality, and idleneſs will be checked, the Diſtiller 
will be put upon a reſpectable footing, the revenue 
will be increaſed, and agriculture will be highly be- 
nefited. | 


In order to ſee how this remedy is to be applicd, 
it is neceſſary to point out the cauſes why Spirits do 
not bear a fair price at this day in the market. 


Having already ſhewn that no foreign or import- 


ed Spirit could contend in this market with Whiſkey 
at 35. 3d. a gallon, it is clear that it is not the rivalſnip 


of imported Spirits that we are to look to for the cauſe, 


no other Spirits therefore can contend with thoſe of 


the fair Diſtiller, except ſuch as are produced by the 
fraudulent Diſtiller, he it is who by underſelling the 
man who pays the duty, obliges him alſo to diſpoſe 
of his Spirits at an undervalue. 5 


It is neceſſary here to obſerve, that there are two 
ſpecies of fraudulent Diſtillers, the private Diſtiller 
who pays no duty, and the licenced Diſtiller who 
pays as little duty as he can, it is owing to the not 


diſtinguiſhing between the fair and the fraudulent 


licenced Diſtiller, that very falſe concluſions are 
drawn by ſome men, upon the operation of the late 
revenue laws. | 


The writer of the letter to the Duke of Portland 


among others, divides the Diſtillers into licenced and 
private, and conceiving that there is no difference 
between licenced Diſtillers, he rails at the late laws 
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1 | 
as tending to. oblige them to pay more duty than 
they are able, and thereby acting as a- premium to 
ſraud in the private diſtillery; but I ſhall ſhew in 
its proper place, that the great enemy to the proſ- 
perity of the diſtillery, is the fraudulent licenced 
Diſtiller, and that he is the great object of regula- 
tion. | | 


It may be ſaid that the fraudulent Diſtiller will 
ſell his Spirits for as much money as he can, altho' he 
pays no duty. | 


This is certainly true, but from the very nature 
of his buſineſs, he muſt fell his fraudulently diſtilled 
Spirits and get rid of them as ſoon as poſlible, for 
if he be a private Diſtiller, if the Spirits are found 
with him, he not only forfeits them, but is alſo fined, 
in proportion to the quantity found, and if he be a 
licenced Diſtiller, who works privately, as ſtock is 
kept upon him and he is conſtantly viſited, he muſt 
alſo get rid of his private Spirits, with all poſſible 
expedition, otherwiſe they will be ſeized, and he 
fined according to their quantity, the ready way 


therefore for both theſe perſons to diſpoſe quickly of 


their Spirits, is to ſell them under the price, at 
which the fair Diſtiller can afford to ſell his; and 
it muſt be evident, that of the two, the fraudulent 
licenced Diſtiller is under a greater neceſſity of get- 
ting rid of his Spirits, than the private one, becauſe 
the latter has a chance of not being found out for a 
conſiderable time, whereas the former is or ought 
to be viſited conſtantly and have his Stores Cc. rum- 
maged, whenever there is juſt cauſe of ſuſpicion. 


G& 2 | This 


L © I 


This neceſſity for ſale, induces a competition for 
cuſtomers, and that obliges the unfair Diſtiller to ſell 


under the proper and natural price. 


It was a competition for cuſtomers, which deſtroy- 
ed the Brewing trade of this kingdom, the mode pur- 
ſued was juſt what is now deſcribed, ſome Brewers 
underſold others, which obliged all to lower their 

rices, ar loſe their cuſtomers, and this went ſo far at 
ny that the Brewers could not put a ſufficient quan- 
tity of materials into their reſpective Malt Liquors, 
and the conſequence was that the public reſorted to 
imported Beer and Ale, and to other liquors, which 
nearly ruined the Brewing trade of this kingdom, 
and the very fame conſequences will follow ſrom the 
lowering the price of Whiſkey, if ſome mode be 


not adopted to ftop its progreſs. 


The mode then that I propoſe is, to put all 


Diſtillers as nearly upon the ſame footing as is poſ- 


ible. 


I know but of two ways of. doing this, either by 


taking away all duties, or by making all Diſtillers | 


pay the duties that exitt 


of theſe modes the firſt would in my bumble 
opinion be deſtructive to this country, as it would 
enable the common people to indulge in that vice, 
which at preſent bids fair to overturn all morality 
and induſtry among them, and as it would totally 
overthrow the Brewing trade of this kingdom, a 
trade in every light more to be encouraged than the 
diſtillery, and which conſumes at preſent 320000 
barrels of corn, and as it would deprive the public 


not only of the preſent revenue on ſpirits, but alſo 
| ef 
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of that on Beer and Ale, making together about 
230, oool. a year. 


The only practicable hd therefore for effect- 
ing this deſirable purpoſe, is by endeavouring as 
well as we are able, to force thoſe who now defraud 
the revenue, to pay equally with the fair Diſtiller, 
and thereby prevent his being able to underſell him, 
and if we can do this, we ſhall enable the fair Diſ- 
tillers to put a reaſonable price upon their ſpirits, 
and to make a proper Profit by their buſineſs. | 


For this end then was adopted that ſyſtem, which 


is contained in the ſo much abuſed laws of the 19th 


and 20th Geo. 3d. Ch. 12, and the 21ſt, and 224 of 
the fame King, Ch. 15: | f 


The objections made to theſe laws are, that they 
are calculated againſt the public licenced Diſtilter, 
and of courſe in favour of the private Diſtiller, and 
that by the encouragement which they hold out to 
large ſtills, which are generally ſituated in great 
towns and are poſſeſſed by men of large capitals, 
they deſtroy the little Diſtillers in the country, and 
thereby take away the market for Corp, which the 
farmer at preſent n 


2 oy order to anſwer theſe ob ioctions, it is neceſſary 
to recur to the obſervation belive made, that the fair 
Diſtiller has two enemies to deal with, the private 
Diſtiller who pays no duty at all, and the fraudulent 
licenced Diſtiller, who pays as little as he can, and 
I ſhall now endeavour to ſhew, that it is to the lat- 
ter, that the miſchief done to the fair trader | is chiefly 
to be attributed. 


The 
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The private diſtillaton of ſpirits is in general 
carried on in ſtills much under the legal ſize, that is 
they, contain from 10 to 50 gallons, but the far 
greater number of them are ſmall, they are conſtruc- 
ted of the, moſt wretched materials tin with wooden 


—— — 


10 to 20 55 the {mall ones can do. 


The private Diſtillers of this country are a ſet of 
the ponreſt and moſt wretched people i in the commu- 
' nity, I appeal to every reader's breaſt, whether he 
ever knew a, man; who, made A. fortune by private 
diſtilation, if then no man has been known to make 
a fortune by that trade, where it is clear he has an 
advantage of 14d. a, ga llen in the firſt inſtance, is it 
poſſible to conceive, that it has heen carried on to 
any very great extent by any man, the truth is, that 
the dangers which attend on this private trade are 
ſuch, that it is carried on merely ſor the immediate 
ſupply of a few individuals round about ſuch Diſtil- 
lers, and the ſpirits produced by it are generally con- 
ſumed hot from the. ſtill, they could not lie out of 


theit money, nor. darc they, venture to keep any | 


quantity of ſpirits on hand, left the Exciſe, Nerger 
Made pay them a viſit. 


This is 111 ſtate of the private e diftliery, from 
which there is not that danger :which is generally 
apprehended, but this is not the caſe. of the licenc<d 
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In order to ſhew what miſchief they do, I muſt 


take a view of the trade in general, as it appears 
upon the face of the Cuſtom-houſe accounts. | 


In taking a view of this kind, we muſt ſtate our 
accounts from the quantity of Whiſkey which pays 
duty, I ſhall therefore compute the quantity, which 
each Diſtiller diſtils, from the duty which he pays. 


Upon this foundation I will ſtate the ſituation of 
the diſtillery of Ireland in the year immediately pre- 
vious to the introduction of the preſent ſyſtem. 


There were in Ireland during the courſe of the year 
ending Lady-day 1779, 1132 ſtills, the whole contents 
of which in gallons was 287,507,that is on an average 
each ſtill contained, as near as pottible without go- 
ing into fractions, 250 gallons; the number of gallons 
which paid duty in that year was 1,094,023, that is 
on an average each {till paid ſor leſs than 4 gallons, 
for each gallon that it contained, fo that each ſtill 
containing 250 gallons paid duty for leſs than 1000 
gallons. 


Now if theſe ſtills had worked on Spirits only 


once in each week, they would have produced in 


the year 17 2 gallons for every gallon they contain- 


ed, but they paid for leſs than four, therefore they 
paid for leſs than æ of one working in cach week. 


From this it appears, that if each fill in the king- 
dom worked but once a week on Spirits in that year, 


that the Revenue loſt & of the duty they ought to 


have paid, and there is no man that is acquainted 
with the diſtillery, that muſt not know that they 
work much oftener. 

| | But 


my 5 

But leſt this ſhould be denied, I will ſhew that 

they muſt work fo often, or that they could. not 
have a ſufficient profit by their trade. 


I have ſhewn that on an average each ſtill con- 
tained 250 gallons, . when theſe ſtills work upon Spi- 
rits, there muſt he room left in the ſtill for the ex- 
panſion of the ſpirit in the proceſs of diſtillation, 
viz. Ig of the content of the ſtill, which would be 
in this caſe about 21 gallons, the remainder then 
would be 229 gallons. | | 


This then being the quantity of ſinglings put into 
the ſtill, will produce + of Spirits, or-76 gallons +, 
now if we allow the Diſtiller a clear profit of 3d. a 
gallon after all expences on theſe 76 gallons 4, the 
profit will be no more than 19s. 1d. in each week, 
or in the year, 49/. 16s. 4d. | | 


This ſum might enable a man to live, but could 
not be called a profitable trade, if the buſineſs was 
carried on to this extent, but when the real ſtate of 
it is conſidered, every man muſt ſee how the fact 
ſtands. | 


The profit of 497. 16s. 4d. is computed upon a 
ſuppoſition that each Diſtiller did work 52 times in 
that year, or once in each week, but it appears from 
the duty which they paid, that they did not wotk 
ſo often as 13 times in the year, becauſe inſtead of 
paying for 17 gallons and 2, they paid for leſs than 
4 that year, therefore as their profit on each work- 
ing is but 195. 14. they muſt have had in that year 
a profit of leſs than 12. 8s. 1d. to each Diſtiller. 


This 


WA 


1 
This was the general ſtate of the diſtillery of this 


keingdom in the year 1779, from which it is eaſy 


for every man to judge of the frauds that were com- 
mitted upon the revenue, but when it is conſidered 
that in this ſtate the fair Diſtiller is included with the 


_ fraudulent one, and all are ſuppoſed to work and 


pay equally, the injury done to him does not appear 
fairly, for I have tated the caſe as if every man 
paid equally, yet it is certain, that ſuch of the Dit- 


_ fillers as worked fairly paid for more than 13 work- 
ings, and of courſe that others paid for leſs, there- 


fore in order to ſhew clearly to the public the injury 
which the fair Diſtiller ſuſtains from the fraudulent 
licenced Diſtiller, I will here lay before them, a liſt 
of the number of ſtills which exiſted in that year, 
their contents, and produce in ſpirits, and the pro- 
portion they bore to each other, with the duties that 
they paid in every diſtrict of the kingdom. 
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ALIST of the Number of Stills in Ireland, with their Contents and Produce of Strong Waters in 
Gallons ; and the Proportion that their Produce bears to their Contents, and the Duties which they 
paid for One Year, ending Lady-day 1779, in each Diſtrict of the Kingdom. 


es | ; 
No. of |Groſs Contents | Produce of Stron Proportion of their; Account of Duties 
DISTRICTS. Stills. in gallons. Waters in 3 8 their for 1779. | 
| Gals. 1oths, 1 5. d. 
Armagh =- - 72 15689 28771 13 „„ 
Athlone - - 76 19117 64515 1 5 
Baltimore - I 269 356 4 20 | I5 | 4 
Cavan - - 75 15681 16013 1 8 934 | 1] 10 
Clonmell - = 50 12779 34049 + 6 1989 | 3| 10 
Coleraine - - 63 14468 30196 4 8 1761] 8| 8 
Cork - .- = 6 2.370 8055 3.4 469 17 6 
Donaghadee n 11 738 11086 4 - 0 646 | 13] 8 
Drogheda - — 35 11006 68818 6 . 2 40144 718 
Dublin City - - 91 27939 228758 3 13344 | 4 4 
Dublin County 10 2823 12927 4-4 „ 
Dundalk - - »_- 8860 39006 «+ 8 a 7 0 
Ennis — — 28 7372 13119 3 6 
Foxford = = 29 6442 4150 6 2421 8 
[Galway - 11 2486 7981 3 465 | 11 | 2 
Killybegs - 39 8220 8714 1 8 508 61 4 
Kilkenny — 14 3403 23477 6 . 8 1369 | 910 
Lame - - by 3961 9797 2. 4 5719 10 
Limerick - - 2 469 895 F - 9 2} 47 2 
Liſburn - - 2 440 2079 FEEL rar} $7 © 
Londonderry - - 58 I 3008 20251 «0 118110 6] 2 
Loughrea - = 20 4639 5554 1 2 32319 8 
_ {Maryborough + 86 22178 96217 4.3 5612 | 13 | 2 
_ |Mallow - - 13 2938 10199 3 4 594 | I8 | 10 
Naas —_— - 93 2.3876 148698 1 8574 | 11 © 
Newsy ©. - .'- 3 4 1020 4410 1 20 
Roſs - - -| 3 1094 10460 9 . 5 610] 314 4 
Sligo — - 31 6625 8553 3 498 | 18 6 
Strabane = = I00 25580 33085 3 I929 | Ig 2 
Strangford - 15 3606 20755 8 7 I210 | 14 | 2 
Tralee - - 3 788 6768 1 394 | 16 | © 
Trim 3 42 10880 73661 6.7 4296 | 17 | 10 
Waterford - = 2 758 13032 17 - 2 760 | 4] © 
Wexford += - 8 2258 15786 2 ..0 920 | 17 | © 
Wicklow - - 3 1264 11113 8.1 % 648 5] 2 
Youghal - - 2 443 2719 0.1 e 
Totals - - | 1152 287507 1094023 „ 63818 10 2 
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From this view of the diſtillery may be ſeen the 
very great diſproportion that there is between the 
working of the Diſtillers in the ſeveral diſtricts of 
tne kingdom, and the unequal footing upon which 
the trade ſtood at that day, it appears that in 18 of 
the diſtricts out of 36, that they paid for leſs than 4 
gallons in the year, that 14 of them paid for leſs 
than 3 gallons, that 11 of them paid for eſs than 
2 gallons, that 2 of them paid but for 1 gn, and 
1 of them for but fix tenths of one gallon, now let 
me aſk any man how is the Diſtiller at Waterford, 
who appears in this account to have naid for 17 g gal- 
lons and , to contend with the Diſtiller | in Cavan 
or Killybegs, who pays but for one gallon, or with 
him in Foxford who pays but for of one gallon, 
and I ſhall here mention a ſtrong circumſtance, that 
there has come more than once, Whiſkey from the 
diſtrict of Faxiond by land-carriage to Dublin. 


Again let any man anſwer me how are the Diſtil- 
lers in thoſe diſtricts to live, in 18 diftricts they dit- 
til under four gallons for each gallon their ſtills con- 
tain, their profit in the year amounts to no more 
than 11/7. gs. of. to each Diſtiller in theſe 18 dit- 
tricts, which is half the kingdom, in 14 diſtricts 
they pay ſor leſs than 3 gallons, the profit on which 
upon the principles before ſtated, would be but 
84. 115. 9d. in 11 diſtricts they pay for leſs than 2 
_ gallons, their profit in theſe diſtricts would be but 
51. 14s. 6d. in two diſtricts there was but one gal- 
lon paid for, the profit on diſtillation in theſe diſtricts 
was but 2/. 17s. 3d. and Foxford paying but 5; of 
one gallon, their profit on that was but 1/. 145. 44. 


In this ſtate of the profit made by the Diſtillers of 
theſe 18 diſtricts the firſt ſum of 117. gs. od. is not 
1 the 
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the ſame profit as is calculated before upon the 
ee of 4 gallons, and the reaſon is, that the 

Ht calculation was made in round numbers, where I 
have ſuppoſed a diſtillation once in cach week to 
produce 16 gallons for every gallon the ſtill contains, 
whereas the fact is that it would produce 17 3, in 
this laſt place I Have calculated all at 17 gallons, in 
ow caſts ſtating things leſs ftrong than they would 

ear. | 


J have laid before the public the general ſtate of 
the diftillery of the kingdom, and alfo the general 
fate of it in each diſtrict, the firſt is ſtrong to ſhew 
the frauds put upon the revenue, the ſecond ſtate 
ſhews more ſtrongly thofe impoſitions, as well as 
the diſadvantages which the fair Diſtiller lies under, 
froni the modes purſued by the fraudulent licenced 
Diſtiller, but were I to ſtate the caſe upon the work- 
ings of individuals, which I could do, having an 
exact account of the fize of every {till in the king- 
dom, and the duty paid by each, the caſe would 
appear infinitely ſtronger, but this ts an invidious 
raſk Which I wiſh to decline, however I hope it is 
ſufficiently manifeſt, that there are forme men who 
endeavour to make themſelves maſters of the ſtate 
of the diſtillery, as well in the country as in great 
towns, and that they endeavour to adapt the laws to 
the general ſtate of the kingdom, and not to the 
convenience of collecting the Exciſe alone, although 
that is no inconſiderable object to the public. 


I ſhall mention but · ne fact more, the contents 
of the licenced ſtills of this kingdom at this day are 
293, 127 gallons, which is equal to 29,512 private 10 
gallon ſtills, and would if they worked fraudulently 

| but 
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but twice in the year, do more miſchief than all the 
private ſtills in the kingdom could do in the whole 
year. 


I hope I have ſaid enough to convince every man 
who reads theſe ſacts, that it is the Licenced frau- 
dulent Diſtillers from whom the great miſclyef 
ariſes. 


But it will naturally be ſaid, that ſeveral of thoſe 
pertons who now take out licence, and who pay of 
courſe ſome duty, will fo ſoon as they ſhall be 
obliged to pay fairly, declare off as Diſtillers, and 
retire with their apparatus to the mountains and 
. and carry on a trade without paying any duty 
ata 


If this ſhould happen, I ſhould not think it 
would be attended with any very bad effect to the 
public. 


The perſons who would fo retire, at preſent pay 
very inconſiderable duties to the crown, and if the 
whole of what they now pay was to be loft, it would 
not much effect the revenue or the fair trader, for I 
am certain that they as licenced Diſtillers now pro- 
duce a much greater quantity of Spirits, for which 
they do not pay duty, than they could do, if they 
were to turn private Diſtillers. 


1 have already ſhewn the monſtrous frauds wah 
mult be practiſed, in order to give the licenced Diſ- 
tillers bread, calculating their profits from the num- 
ber of gallons for which they pay duty, theſe frauds 
may be practiſed I fear in general with a tolerable 
degree of ſafety, by colluſion, which but too often 

appears 
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appears evident to thoſe concerned in the manage- 
ment of the revenue, but when detection does hap- 
pen, the licenced Diſtiller may be fined, but his ap- 
paratus remains in his poſſeſſion, and he goes on to 
reimburſe himſelf as faſt as he can, not fo with the 
private Diſtiller, for whenever he is detected, he 1s 
not only ſubject to fines, &c. but every part of his 
apparatus to ſeizure and forfeiture, for this. reaſon it 
is, that private Diſtillers work with ſmall and miſe- 
rable apparatus, but if the licenced Diſtiller is to re- 
tire with a ſtatutable ſtill, and every other utenſil in 
proportion, a detection will be ruin to him, and that 
detection muſt ſoon follow 1s manifeſt, the Officers 
of the revenue, ſuperior as well as inferior, know 
who have been in the trade, where they have lived, 
and where their land and habitations are fituated, if 
thoſe people move from thence, and carry their ſtills 
&c. the Officers naturally will enquire where they 
are gone to, they cannot poſſibly in- a country like 
this conceal themſelves from enquiry, and carry on a 
trade ſuch as diſtillation, it will therefore be no eaſy 
matter for any licenced Diſtiller to ſhift his habitati- 
on and his trade, from one place to another, with- 
out the knowledge of the revenue Officers all round 
him, if they know where he is, they will naturally 
ſuſpect what he is about, and will watch him accor- 
dingly, colluſion will not then fave him, for altho' 
he might be able to keep the ſingle Officer placed 
upon his licenced Diſtillery in good humour and his 
friend, yet ſo ſoon as he commences private Diſtil- 
ler, he becomes fair game for every Officer, and 1s 
hunted accordingly, although one Officer may not 
chuſe to go into the walk of another, and detect 
colluſion or fraud, left the viſit might be repaid, yet 
where it is not the duty of any particular Officer to 
watch a private Diſtiller, and where he who can get 
the 
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the firſt information, is the proper Officer for the 
purpoſe, the private Diſtiller who has retired from 
open trade, has a very bad chance of eſcaping or 
exiſting, he might bribe one, but he cannot bribe 
every Officer, if he does he is ruined that way, if he 
does not he is deſtroyed by ſeizure, forfeiture and 
fine, his ſtatutable ſtill and large apparatus is an ob- 
ject of too much profit, not to invite the Exciſe 
Officer to lay hold on them, and if he who will take 
a bribe will not ſeize it himſelf, he will ſend his bro- 
ther Officer to do it. | 


Many circumſtances would lead to the diſcovery 
of ſuch Diſtiller, a large ſtill muſt have a large ſup- 
ply of corn, that cannot be bought in private or 
carried to any place, without the knowledge of Offi- 
cers, who being certain that the Diſtiller has retired 
with his ſtill, are on the watch to find out where the 
{till is at work, this corn cannot be malted, cannot 
be ground in private, the ſpirits he may produce, if 
he works his ſtill to advantage, cannot be eaſily diſ- 
poſed of in private, in ſhort there are ſo many cir- 
cumſtances againſt them that they could not carry 
on ſuch a trade for a month, without detection and 
ruin. 


Thus I think that as private Diſtillers they could 
not diſtil as great a quantity of ſpirits without pay- 
ment of duty, as they did when they were licenced, 
and that by their becoming open and declared ene- 
mies, inſtead of pretended friends, they would be 
able to do leſs harm, while they exiſted, and that 
their exiſtence would be of very ſhort duration, and 
as to the loſs of the duty which they now pay, it is 
inſignificant in itſelf, and would be tenfold _ 

| F 
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by the fair Diſtiller, ſo ſon as he ſhould get rid at 
theſe clogs upon his trade. 


I have endeavoured to prove that it is owing te 
the fraudulent, that the fair Diſtiller cannot carry on 
his t:ade to advantage, that there are two ſpecies of 
fraudulent Diſtillers, the licenced and the private, 
and that the great miſchief is done by the former, 
and if I have been fo lucky as to make this as clear 
to others, as it is to myſelf, I have no fears from the 
private Diſtiller. 


The private diſtiliation of Spirits could be ſtopt 
immediately, with the aſfiſtance of the Jaws now in 
being, if, the gentlemen of the country would give 
their aid to the Revenue Officers, and I have little 
doubt that when they ſeriouſly confider the ſubject, 
and conſult their own reaſon, inſtead of taking for 
granted the aſſertions of fooliſh and intereſted per- 
ſons, they will ſee clearly how much more it is their 
intereſt, to encourage and protect the fair, than to 
ſuffer the private and fraudulent Diſtiller to go on, 


to the injury of the trade in general, and almoſt al- 


ways to the ruin of himſelf. 


I know it has been thought advantageous by ſome 
gentlemen to encourage private Stills, under an idea 
that they are of uſe in railing the price of their land, 
by the greater conſumption of corn, and of courſe 
the railing the price of it; it has been imagined by 
others, 7 if a Diſtiller who pays 14d. a gallon 
duty can afford to give a certain price for corn, that 
he who does not pay this 1 4d. can give a higher 
price, and it has been thought alſo that private Diſ- 
tillers pay for ſuch protection by giving a high price 


for land. 
As 
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As to the firſt idea I think it muſt be clear to evety 
conſidering man, that the reverſe is the truth, and 
that the private Diſtiller muſt keep down the price 
of land, by keeping down the price of corn, for as 
he runs great riſque of detection, of loſſes, of fines 
and penalties, ſo he muſt lay in his materials as f 
cheap as poſſible, and as he cannot work with equal 1 
advantage as the public Diſtiller, becauſe his appa- : 
ratus is not calculated for to do ſo, neither can he | 
work when and how he chuſes, he cannot afford to 

purchaſe large ſtills, backs, &c. and run the riſque 

of loſing them, he derives his power of rivalling 
him, merely from his ſaving of all duty, this a- 

mounts to 18. 2d. a gallon, but the many and great 

diſadvantages he labours under, more than the pub- 

lic Diſtiller, does not leave him in poſſeſſion of the 

full amount of this 15. 24. then again his ſpirits are 

inferior in quality to thoſe fairly diſtilled, in order 

therefore to obtain ſale he is obliged to underſell the 

public Diſtiller, this puts the latter under the neceſ- 

{ity of committing frauds on the revenue, and of 

ſelling his ſpirits under their real value, this alſo diſ- 

ables both from giving ſo good a price for the corn 

which they uſe, for the higher the price of ſpirits 

is, the higher price can be afforded for the material 
from which theſe ſpirits are extracted, this alſo pre- 

vents the public Diſtiller from making a fair profit, 

and does not benefit the private, for the low price 

he gets, and the loſſes he ſuſtains, generally end in 

his ruin, and when he falls, he involves with him 

the Farmer and the Maltſter, cach of whom bein 

intimately connected with the landlord, the loſs falls 

ultimately on him ; theſe are the conſequences of 

private diſtilling, whereas did all act fairly, all 

would make much more of their trade, the public 

would be benefited by reducing the conſumption _ ; 
vile \ 
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vile ſpirits among the lower orders of the people ; 


the revenue by payment of the full duty; them- 


ſelves by making a greater profit than they do at 
preſent; and the eſtates of gentlemen by the far- 
mer's getting a higher price for his corn. 


All theſe advantages would be produced by the 


regulation of the diſtillery, ſo as to prevent the 


frauds now committed in that buſineſs, becauſe ſo 
ſoon as they were at an end, the price of our ſpirits 
would immediately rife to their natural ſtandard, and 
if they ſhould be brought up even to 3s. 3d. that 
would give the Diſtiller 84. a gallon more than at 
preſent, now as a barrel of Malt will produce fix 
gallons of ſpirits, the Diſtiller would gain by this 
ſix times 8d. or 4s. on the produce of every barrel 
of Malt, and of courſe he would be enabled to pay 
a much higher price for that Malt, than he does at 


preſent. 


If the trade was put upon this reſpectable footing, 


by the ſuppreſſing of private, and enabling the Ofti- 


cers of the revenue to prevent the fraudulent Diſtillers, 
the buſineſs would then become a great national ob- 


ject, both for home conſumption and ſor exportation, 


men of large capitals would then embark in the 
trade, knowing that they might venture with ſafety, 
the buſineſs would be carried on upon a great ſcale, 
the quantity diſtilled would be infinitely increaſed, 
and the landed gentlemen would then really feel the 


Senefits of a diſtillery. | 
„ut it is objected alſo, that thoſe laws hold out 


ſuch an encouragement to large ſtills, as muſt over- 
turn all the ſmall ones in the country, and as theſe 


large ſtills are fatuated in great towns and cities, 
that 


„ 
that the country will loſe that market which they 
have for their corn. 


The legiſlature has not been able by the encou- 
ragement which they have given to great ſtills, to 
perſuade men with capitals to erect them, and go 
into the buſineſs, becauſe that it is not ſufficient to 
put ſuch ſtills upon a footing with ſmall ones; it is 
impoſſible for thoſe of a large dimenſion to commit 
the frauds, which can be practiſed with thoſe of 
ſmall ſize, a large ſtill cannot work off its contents 
in the ſame ſpace of time that a ſmall one can, the 
work in which it is ſet, and the {till itſelf cannot be 
cooled in ſuch time after it is worked, as to deceive 
the Officers, or conceal from them what has been 
doing, the quantity of pot-ale neceſſary to charge 
ſuch ſtills, cannot be fo eaſily concealed, the veſſels 
neceſſary to contain ſuch pot- ale, muſt be very large 
and valuable, and cannot be readily hid, and when 
found are forfeited, and very heavy fines follow, 
both for the veſſels, and for every gallon they con- 
tain, the owners of ſuch ſtills are in general men of 
character and men of fortune, and are leſs inclined, 
and leſs tempted to commit frauds, ſuch ſtills are 
generally ſet up in ſome conſiderable place, where 
there 1s a gocd market for corn, and are of courſe 
in general under the inſpection of more than one re- 
venue Officer, the conſequence is that they are better 
watched, all theſe reaſons go to prove that they 
work at preſent under very great diſadvantages, when 
compared with the general ſtate of the diſtillery I haze 
already given, and therefore ſo long as the trade 
is carried on, as it has been, it is neceſſary in order 
to put large ſtills upon ſomething like a footing with 
the ſmall ones, to make them ſome abatement in 
the duty they pay, and the abatement which has 
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been made of 5 and 10 per cent. it is by no 
means equal to the advantages which the ſmall ſtills 
in the country have over them ; the Diſtillers com- 
plain that the duty is ſo high that they cannot pay it, 
and yet when an abatement is made to ſuch of them 
as chuſe to give up their preſent mode of working, 
amounting to 5 and 10 per cent. they decline ac- 
cepting of it, and chuſe rather to work on in their 
old fraudulent mode, and to have the pleaſure of 
railing at the law, and abuſing the legiſlature for giv- 
ing a bounty to the fair trader, which they have been 
forced to give him, in order to keep him upon any 
thing like an equality with the general trade. 


The inducements therefore for giving theſe encou- 
ragements to large ſtills are two-fold, firit to put 
the Diſtillers who have at preſent large ſtills upon a 
more equal footing with thoſe who have ſmall ones; 
and in the ſecond place to benefit the revenue by 
putting it in the power of men of capital te ſet up 
large ſtills, with which they cannot defraud the reve- 
nue equally as thoſe who carry on the buſineſs in 
{mall ones. | 


But it is ſaid, that this encouragement, (which 
does not in truth go fo far as even to put large ſtills 
on an equality with ſmall ones,) will entirely deſtroy 
the ſmall ſtills, and drive all ſtills into great cities 
and large towns; I ſincerely hope that the laws may 
operate fo as to ſupercede the uſe of ſmall ſtills and 
the ſooner the better, becauſe I am certain, that un- 
till there are laws which will operate of themſelves, 
in favour of the fair diſtiller, we never can have ei- 
ther a beneficial trade or a great revenue from the 
diſtillery, and the firſt ſtep towards theſe deſirable 
objects, is to put it out of the power of the Diſtil- 
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ler, as far as can be done, to commit frauds, if 
therefore no fraud can be committed with large ſtills, 
or (which is the truth) if leſs fraud can be executed 
with them than with ſmall ones, one ſtep is gain- 
ed. 


If the laws as they are framed ſhould bring every 
ſtill in the kingdom to 1000 gallons and upwards, 
yet I do not fee why they muſt neceſſarily be driven 
into cities and large towns, and if they were, I can- 
not think that the farmer would thereby loſe a mar- 
ket for his corn. | | | | 


If the quantity of honge-made' Spirits diſtilled in 
this kingdom in each year, was to be always the 
ſame, and that all ſtills were of the content of 1000 
gallons, it would diminiſh the number of Diſtillers, 
and of conſequence thoſe that remained would not 
be fo diſperſed through the country, as the Diſtillers 
are at preſent, but that would not oblige thoſe who 
remained, to reſide either in cities or great towns, 
they might carry on their trade in any towrr where 
a market is held, and would chuſe thoſe fituations 
moſt ſuited to their convenience, which would pro- 
bably keep them diſperſed through all parts of the 
kingdom as they are at preſent. 


This would be the caſe if the quantity diſtilled 
was to be always the ſame in every year, but if the 
diſtillery was put upon a proper footing, if either 
the fraudulent Diſtillers were driven out of the trade, 
or were obliged to pay any thing near the ſame du- 
ty, that the fair traders do, then would the quantity 
of Spirits diſtilled be infinitely greater than it is at 
preſent, both for home conſumption, and for ex- 
portation, and there would be ample buſineſs for as 
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many Diſtillers as there are at preſent, the natura! 
courſe of buſineſs would then be, that thoſe Diſtil- 
lers who ſupplied the home conſumption, would be 
diſperſed through the country in all parts, and thoſe 
who diſtilled for exportation, would probably live 
either in or near ſea ports. 


But ſhould the number of Stills be decreaſed, 
by the Diſtillers erecting very large Stills, I cannot 
think that would deprive the farmer of a market for 
his corn. 


If the trade was to come into the hands of a few 
very great Diſtillers, thoſg men muſt be ſupplied 
with very great quantities of corn, it is the market 
at home and abroad, which alone will determine the 
quantity of Spirits which ſhall be diſtilled, and of 
courſe the quantity of corn which ſhall be conſumed 
in the diſtillery; the Diſtillers therefore muſt take 
care, that they ſituate themſelves fo, that they can 
be ſupplied with corn, for without it they cannot 
work, if then all the Diſtillers ſhould ſettle in a few 
great towns, either the corn of the country muſt be 
brought to them, to theſe great towns, or they muſt 
be without corn to work with, if 1t be brought to 
them, then the farmer has a market, if 1t be not, 
then they cannot ſupply the conſumption of the 
country, the conſequence of which muſt be, that 
ſome one elſe would ſet up a diſtillery in that part 
of the country, which was not ſupplied, and which 
had corn to fell, fo that it appears clear to me that 
the number of Diſtillers, and the ſituations they 

ſhall fit down in, muſt ever be regulated by the 
conſumption of Spirits, and the places where they 
can be ſupplied with corn.—But it will be ſaid that 


where they ſettle, there will be a mach greater tillage 
carried 
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carried on than there is at preſent, and that thoſe 
parts which are now cultivated, will be then neglect- 
ed; that is, that tillage will follow the Stills, and 
not the Stills tillage. | 


There are two conſiderations which muſt deter- 
mine a Diſtiller where to ſettle, the one is where he 
can be ſupplied with materials from which to diſtil his 
Spirits, and the ſecond is how he can diſpoſe of his 
Spirits when made, now ſhould it be true that tillage 
would follow the Stills, yet what is the Diſtiller to do 
with his Spirits when made, he muſt convey them to 
the place where they are to be conſumed, if the ſtills 
then were reduced to a few in number, and ſituated 
in a few great towns, they muſt ſupply the conſump- 
tion of the diſtant country, at a very great expence 
of carriage, the conſequence would be, that a Diſ- 
tiller living on the ſpot where the conſumption was, 
or near to it, could ſupply that conſumption at a 
much lower rate, and this advantage would immedi- 
ately induce fome one tc ſet up a diſtillery in ſuch 
neighbourhocd, fo that it is all a joke to imagine, that 
any law obliging ſtills to be of certain dimenſions, 
can alter the natural courſe of trade, or take away a 
market for corn from one place and give it to another, 
or confine the diſtillation - of Spirits to any place or 
number of places, it may indeed leſſen the number 
of Diſtillers, but that will not rob the farmer of his 
market; on the contrary it will give him a much 
better market than he had before. 


If the trade was in the hands of a much leſs 
number than it is, they could regulate the price of 
their Spirits, according to the price of foreign Spi- 
rits, ſelling juſt ſo much below them, as ſhould fe- 


cure them a market, this would enable them to give 
| a better 
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a better price for corn, and great ſtills would operate 
for barley and malt, juſt as great mills have done 
ſor wheat; the great mills which have of late years 
been erected in this country, have been one great 
means of increaſing our agriculture to its preſent 
amount, theſe Mills have created a market, to which 
every man may reſort, and he ſure of felling his 
grain, and this has encouraged the Farmer to grow 
wheat, by thoſe Mills we are not only ſupplied our- 
ſelves, but we now export large quantities of manu- 
factured corn, in like manner great Stills will ſoon 
become markets for thoſe grains, which are proper 
for diſtillation, and we ſhall reap thoſe advantages 
of home ſupply, and of export of thoſe grains ma- 
nufactured by the great Diſtiller, juſt as we do of 
other grain manufactured by the Miller, corn manu- 
factured by the Miller is exported without duty, fo 
may corn manufactured by the Diſtiller, corn for 
Millers uſe may be brought either manufactured or 
un-manufactured to Dublin, and the public not the 
Farmer pays the expence of the carriage, grain for 
the uſe of the Diſtiller has the ſame advantage, and 
if all the Diſtillers of Ireland were to ſettle in the 
metropolis, every Farmer would have that market 
at his door, that is the expence of bringing up his 
grain to thoſe Diſtillers, would be paid by the pub- 
lic. | | 


It is not a great many years ſince Diſtillers were 
at liberty to work with Stills of any dimenſions they 
thought proper, and at that time 10 gallon Stills 
were very common, a law was then made which 
obliged every Diſtiller to carry on his trade in Stills 
of 200 gallons at the leaſt, this was a great leap 
from 10 gallons to 200, and was bitterly complain- 
.ed of at that day, but what was the trade * 
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this ſtep was taken, one of the moſt pitiful and in- 
conſiderable in the country, every argument which 
can be urged at this day againſt increating the ſize of 
ſtills to 500 gallons, could have been urged with much 
more reaſon at that time, againſt raiſing them from 
10 to 200 gallons, and yet that was the firſt ſtep 
which promoted the diſtillery of this kingdom. 


Having ſtated what appears to me to be the true 
cauſe of the diſadvantages under which the diſtilling 
rade now Jabours, and what would be the proper 
remedy, I thall ſhortly point out in what manner the 
late laws tend to produce the end propoſed, viz. the 
preventing as far as may be, the frauds committed 
by Diſtillers, and thereby putting the whole trade 
upon an <qual footing. 


An account having been kept of the working of 
every Diſtiller in the kingdom throughout the year, 
it was found that they worked in a moſt unequal man- 
ner, that ſome of them worked conftantly, that 
others worked for eight or nine months, and ſtopt 
tor the remainder of the year, others worked for one, 
two or three months of the year, while others work- 
ed but for one er two days in the month, and ſo 
ſeldom in the whole year, that it was manifeſt it 
was impoſſible that ſuch men could live by their trade 
ſo carried on; the officers who viſited ſuch diſtille- 
ries, found on their morning viſits ſuch marks as 
evidently ſhewed that the Stills had been at work all 
night, ſuch as finding the works in which the Stills 
were ſet hot, and the worm warm, ſome of theſe 
Diſtillers were known to have double ſets of work- 
men, yet could rarely be found at work in the day- 
time, they pretended that they had not a demand for 
their Spirits, and yet they either went to great ex- 
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pence in erecting diſtilleries, or took them from o- 
thers at a high rent; it Was plain that the licencing 
ſuch perſons to diſtil, who did not apparently work 
ſufficient to pay their ſervants wages, was but furniſh- 
ing them with means to diſtil clandeſtinely, and 
thereby not only to defraud the revenue, but by the 
modes before mentioned to overturn the profit of 
the fair Diſtiller, and bring the whole trade into ruin, 
in order therefore to check theſe evils, a law was 
made which among other things enacted, 


That to prevent the fraud of charging Stills de- 
clared to be ſilent, with waſh in the abſence of the 
Officer, of which no account had been taken by him, 
all Stills declared to be filent ſhall be fo locked as to 
prevent their working. 


Can any man reaſonably object to this clauſe, ex- 
cept a perſon who wiſhes to have it in his power to 
commit fraud, for if he has not ſuch intention, how 
is he injured ? 


This law was paſſed in 1780, but it was found to 
be ineffectual, for Diſtillers contrived to get their 
Stills opened, without giving the notice to the Col- 
lector and Surveyor which was required by that law, 
to inforce the idea therefore the laſt Revenue Law 
directed that all Stills not of the ſize of 1000 gal- 
lons, ſhould be unſet and taken down ſo ſoon as it 
is declared by their owners that they are not intended 
to be longer worked, in order to prevent their being 
made uſe of, but leſt the Diſtillers ſhould complain 
of the expence attending the taking down and re- 
ſeting of them, the law allows 125. for the re-ſeting 
every Still under the ſize of 500 gallons, and 20s. 
for every one above that ſize. 5 
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Is there any thing unreaſonable in this, it was 
found that Stills ſaid to be filent, were worked con- 
ſtantly, to the manifeſt injury of the public in its 
revenue and fair trade, the eaſieſt method of put- 
ting a ſtop to ſo fraudulent a practice was attempt- 
ed, viz. by locking down the head of the Still, and 
the furnace door, it was however found by experi- 
ence, that certain modes were contrived of unlock- 
ing thoſe Stills, it was therefore thought proper to 
ſecure the public, by firſt taking them off their 
_ ſeats, and then locking them, but to indemnify the 
Diſtiller from expence, he 1s allowed a ſum of mo- 
ney, more than ſufficient to re-ſet them, and in this 
the legiſlature ſhew their opinion of the magnitude 
of the frauds committed by the private working of 
licenced Stills, by paying ſuch a premium for a ſe- 
curity againſt thoſe frauds. | 


Upon a ſuppoſition that theſe precautions might 
be ſufficient to guard againſt the fraud of working 
with a Still ſuppoſed to be filent, the next ſtep was 
when this Still was to be re-ſet and opencd, to 
endeavour to prevent its doing its work by night, or 
if it did work by night without paying any duty, to 
make it alſo work ſomething by day, which ſhould 
pay duty, and for this purpoſe it was enacted, that 
every Diſtiller before he re- ſet and unlocked his 
Still, ſhould give a certain notice to the Officers of 
the revenue, of his intention to recommence his bu- 
ſineſs, that then his Still ſhould be unlocked, upon 
_ condition that he worked it for 28 days and paid for 
a certain number of workings in that time and fo in 
proportion for as long as he thould chuſe to keep his 
Still at work after the 28 days, that he ſhould be 
obliged to give ſecurity to work at leaſt four months 
in each year that he was licenced, that when he 
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commenced he ſhould pay for the firſt 28 days, for 
8 charges of ſinglings, if under the ſize of 500 gal- 
lons, and for if from 300 up to 1000 gallons, and 
for 6 if 1000 gallons ſize or upwards, and in every 
caſe for as much more as he ſhould be ſound to have 
diſtilled, and fo in proportion for as long as he ſhould 
chule to work, but that he ſnould not be obliged to 
work after the 28 days if he did not chuſe it. 


The clauſes which inforce theſe ideas are among 
thoſe which the fraudulent Diſtillers complain moſt 
of, but I confeſs I cannot but think that they do it 
with injuſtice, and that the intereſt of the public re- 
quires theſe reſtrictions and conditions; If a man 
takes out a Licence for diſtilling, and that the quan- 
tity of Spirits for which he pays duty, could not 
poſſibly afford him a livelihood, or a ſufficient profit 
to ſupport his trade, one of two things muſt follow, 
either that he diſtils ſuch a further quantity of Spi- 
rits without payment of duty, as will enable him to 
carry on his buſineſs with advantage, or that it can 
do neither him, nor the public a real injury to pre- 
vent him from exerciſing a trade, by which he can- 
not gain bread ; if the former be the fact, then the 
intereſt of the revenue and the fair trader demands 
that he ſhould be prevented from proceeding in that 
line, and if the latter be the caſe, then it cannot be 
a hardſhip to hinder him from going into a trade, 
where all he can do is to injure others, while he does 
not benefit himſelf. 


It does not therefore ſeem unreaſonable to ſay to a 
man, you ſhall not exerciſe a trade, where it appears 
upon the face of it, that you cannot ſupport yourſelf 
without committing ſrauds upon the public, if there- 
tore you chuſe to be a at you muſt pay duty 
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for ſuch a quantity of Spirits, as allowing you a cer- 
tain profit upon each gallon ; the whole profit ſhall 
appear to be a ſufficient inducement to an honeſt man 
to engage in ſuch a trade. 


The queſtion then will be, whether the preſent 
law goes ſurther than what is neceſſary, or lays any 
unreaſonable impoſition on the Diſtillers in this caſe, 
and the way to know this will be, by ſeeing what 
would be the profit of a Diſtiller working according 
to the terms of theſe laws. 


A 200 gallon Still muſt according to this law be 
worked upon ſinglings 8 times in every 28 days 
that its proprietor ſhall chuſe to keep it open, 1t will 
take 183 gallons of lnglings to charge this Still, 
allowing 17 gallons or 22 for the expanſion of the 
ſpirit in the working, this charge will produce 61 
gallons of ſpirits, and allowing the Diſtiller 2d. a 
gallon clear of all expences, his profit wilt be each 
working 15s. 3d. or in each month 6/. 2s. od. and 
that will be in the year a profit of 73/. 4s. od. now 
would it be very unreaſonable to ſay, that no man 
ſhall exerciſe this trade, who does not apparently 
make a profit of 73/. 4s. od. in the year; and it is 
to be obſerved that this profit is calculated upon ay 
ſuppoſition that the Diſtiller worked every month in 
the year, to the full extent of the law, but a Diſtiller 
1s obliged only to work for 28 days next aſter the day 
on which he opens his Still, in which ſpace of time 
he muſt pay for 8 charges of finglings, and if he 
chuſes to continue his Still at work, he may for juſt 
ſo many days as he ſhall pleaſe, paying in the ſame 
Proportion for every ſubſequent day, that he fnall 
work ; it is very well known that very few Diſtillers 
work through the whole year, and therefore from 
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this profit ought to be deducted the proper proporti- 
en for ſuch time as the Still ſhall be ſilent. 


This is the ſtate of the utmoſt profit which a Diſ- 
tiller would make if he worked every month in the 
year, and paid at the rate the law requires, but I ſhall 
now ſtate what it is that he muſt actually do to com- 
ply with the law. | 


This law enacts that no man ſhall be licenced un- 
leſs he gives ſecurity to work for four months in each 
year, a Diſtiller therefore is obliged under this law to 
pay for 32 charges of ſinglings in the year, and no 
more, the profit on which at 6/. 2s. od. each month 
would be but 24/. 8s. od. therefore to ſtate the caſe 
fairly, can that law be called unreaſonable, which 
ſays you ſhall not carry on a trade where it appears 
you have not a profit of 24/. 85. od. in the year, 
becauſe it is plain in ſuch caſe, that you do private- 
ly purſue meaſures detrimental to the public in ge- 
neral, by uyuring the revenue, and the fair trader, 
and ultimately preventing the advantage which 
would be derived from that branch of trade, if pro- 
perly conducted, to the fair Diſtiller, the Malſter, 
the Farmer, the Landlord, and the State, and be- 
cauſe you introduce and encourage a ſcene of 
univerſal drunkenneſs, idleneſs, immorality, and 
vice. 


As the profit of a Diſtiller working upon ſing- 
lings 32 times in a year, according to the utmoſt 
requiſition of the law, would be but 24/. 8s. od. it 
does not appear unreaſonable to require him to work 
fo often in the year, but as he is obliged to work for 
four months, and to make 8 doublings in each 
month, it may be ſaid that although he could work 32 
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times in the year, yet he cannot work 8 times in a 
month. | 


The act of 1780 obliged the Diſtiller whoſe Still was 
under the ſize of 500 gallons, to pay for but 6 doub- 
lings in the 28 days, and this was done by way of 
experiment only, and to prevent clamor, for it was 
very well known that they could work much oftener, 
an account was therefore kept of the number of 
times which certain Diſtillers worked their Stills in 
order to aſcertain to a certainty what could be done, 
and it was found that they exceeded the number 
required by the preſent law, for example, Mr. Doran 
a Diſtiller m Francis-ſtreet Dublin, with one Still 
containing groſs 270 gallons, diſtilled in 28 days 
ending the 26th of November 1781, 50 charges of 
pot-ale, and 12 charges of ſinglings, in all 62, and 
that at a time when he was acting under the old law 
of 1780, which required him to make but 6 doub- 
lings, which would require but 18 charges of pot- 
ale, or in all but 24 charges—the preſent law re- 
quires but 8 doublings, which will take 24 charges 
of pot-ale, or in all 32 charges, ſo that it appears 
Mr. Doran worked his Still nearly twice as often, as 
the preſent law has required. | | 


Many other Diſtillers both before and fince have 
worked their Stills many times oftener than is neceſ- 
ſary under the preſent law, and any man may do 
what he is allowed 28 days for, in 18, in the follow- 
ing manner, without brewing pot-ale on a Monday, 
or brewing or diſtilling on Sunday. 


Copper 


Charges of Pct-, le. 


Copper Tueſday, Auguſt 1ſt, - - Brews 


2 
2 * 15 9 do. * 2 
5 3 - do. 2 
8 — do. 2 | 
5 - - 0c. <: 13 Pot- Ale 
6 Sunday. - Charges. | 
5 Monday no Brewing. The Still unlocked and diſtils 2 Brewed the 1ſt. 
8 = - Brews 2 - — do. 2 do. 2 
> do. 2 do. 2 do. 3 
i 10 - do. 2 — - do, 2 do. 0 Charges of 
"wg | F = wu HS do, 2 do, = 5 - Singlings. 
I dos 2 „ do. - - 8 : 
8 13 Sunday | | : P 
14 Monday no Brewing - - do. 2 do. — 8 ; 
*** 2 - - dos 2 do. 9 
* I do, 2 - - dd. 2 do. - 10 
17 - - - - do. 2 do. 11 
18 - = "NF. - do. 2 do. - 12 
19 - 2 - - do. = - = 2 
g 20 Sunday ; 
: 21 8 . - do, 2 do. 15 
| 2, EC. 2 — - do, 2 do. = 16 
23 — — - . do. - - 8 
3 - - * - do. — - | eff = 4 


| Brewed Charges 
Diſtilling Days <- 18] of pot-ale - 24 | Diſtilled Chas. of pot-ale - 24 {| Do. of Singlings = 8 
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But it is ſaid that it is unjuſt to oblige a Still of 
200 gallons to work on ſinglings 8 times, while one 
of 500 works but 7 times, and one of 1000 but fix 
times, to which I anſwer, that ſmall Stills can be 
worked much oftener than larger ones, and that 
therefore it was neceſſary to make a difference 
in the number of times Stills of different ſizes ſhould 
work, but that no advantage whatever is given to 
the large Stills by this difference, becauſe the law 
which charges the 1000 gallon Still with 6, and the 
500 gallon Still with 7 charges of Low-wines in 28 
days, goes on and ſays, together with the Exciſe of 
as much more Pot-ale, Waſh, Low-wines, Singlings or 
& Strong-waters as ſhall be found to have been made or 
* diflulled within the ſaid ſpace of 28 days.” 


The law having by the clauſes I have ſtated ebli- 
ged every licenced Diſtiller to pay ſome duty, and 
having endeavoured to ſecure all Stills from working, 
which are declared to be ſilent, by unſetting and locking 


of them, the next ſtep which was thought neceſſary, 


was to prevent the fraudulent Diſtiller from being 
ſupplied with private Pot-ale, for carrying on hs 
frauds. * 
In order to guard againſt the clandeſtine making 
of ſpirits, the firſt attention ought to be directed to 
them at the Still head, among all the frauds practiſ- 
ed there was none of 2 magnitude, or more 
complained of by the fair Diſtiller, than the oppor- 
tunity afforded the unfair trader of diſtilling private - 
ly, by allowing him to keep his backs of Pot-ale 
upon hand for three, four, five and fix weeks, under 
pretence that ſuch a length of time was neceſſary 
for the proper fermentation thereof, during which 
period theſe backs were worked oft privately, and 
J.. | replaced 
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replaced with concealed Pot-ale or Walli; the only 
check upon this fraud was the Exciſe Officer, if he 
entered into combination, the Diſtiller could act as 
he pleaſed, to prevent this fraud it was neceſſary to 
fx upon ſome time for fermenting and working oft 
the backs, and for this purpoſe it was enacted, that 
all Waſh made of corn ſhould be diſtilled in the 
ſpace of 7 days, including the day of brewing and 
the day of diſtilling, that all ſugar and molaſſes 
wath ſhouid be worked off in the ſpace of 14 days, 
including he day of breaking them down with wa- 
ter, and the day of diſtilling, and that all waſh of 
ſweet-waters ſhould be diſtilled in the ſpace of 7 
days including the day of receiving and the day of 
diſtilling the lame, and if they were not that they 
ſhould be conſidered as new waſh, and charged with 
duty accordingly. 


This clauſe was ſuggeſted by thoſe Diſtillers, 
who found the neceſſity there was for ſome effectual 
means being purſued, to check the clandeſtine work- 
ing of licenced: Diſtillers, and becauſe it was likely 
to be in a great meaſure effectual, this clauſe was in the 
firſt inſtance ſtrongly oppoſed, and now that experi- 
ence has ſhewn that it has operated ſtrongly in favour 
of the fair Diſtiller, it is violently exclaimed againſt. 


x 


It is faid that ſeven days is not a ſufficient time to 
ſerment Pot-ale, and that by being limitted to this 
ſpace of time, they are not able to obtain the rea! 
and full produce of their ſpirit. .. 


There are many ways of promoting or retarding 
the ſermentation of. Pot-ale, and it would be no hard 
matter to ſhew here, if it were neceſſary, that the 
Diſtillers could have their Pot-ale fit for working in 
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four days, but it is ſufficient to mentien that this 
ſame objection was made at the time that the Reve- 
nue Bill was before the Houſe of Commons, and that 
a Petition was preſented againſt this among other 
clauſes, the Petitioners were heard at the Bar, 
they produced witneſſes, when it appeared ſo clear- 
ly from the evidence of their own witneſſes, that the 
hole proceſs of diſtillation could he performed in 
four days, from the brewing of the Pot-ale, that 
the houſe thought it totally unneceſſary to examine 
the principle Diſtillers of Dublin, who attended at 
the Bar to ſupport the clauſe. 


Now although it was proved by the Petitioners 
own witneſſes, that four days were ſufficient for the 
whole proceſs, yet ſeven were allov<4, merely to 
ſatisfy the wiſhes of thoſe, who thought it beit on the 
firſt experiment of a meaſure of this kind, to allow 
more time than was ſufficient. 


This is a full anſwer to thoſe men who put que- 
ries in the public papers, ſtating caſes to Gentlemen, 
who they well know will not enter into a News-paper 
controverſy with them, and then pluming themſelves 
on victories which they have never wen. 


One of thoſe queries alluded to the clauſe now 
under conſideration, it was ſlated that by the late 
Revenue Act, every Diſtiller muſt work off his 
pot-ale in 4 days, the day of brewing and the day 
of diſtilling included, or pay double duty ;—that by 
a former Revenue law, any Diſtiller who ſhall work 
of a Sunday is liable to 2 fine of 5ol. and deſiring 
to know if a Diſtiller brews of a Monday, and can- 
not have his waſh fit for to diſtil until the 7th day, 
which will be Sunday, how is he to act, is ” has 
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diſtil of a Sunday, and ſubject himſelf to pay a fine 
of gol. or to delay to Monday and pay double duty, 
or is he in order to avoid theſe inconveniencies to diſ- 
til on the 6th day, although the law allows him ſeven. 


The anſwer is, firſt that four days is ſufficient, 
and that the law by allowing ſeven, has taken away 
all fair objection, although the Queriſt is endeavour- 
ing to pervert that indulgence, and to turn it againſt 
thoſe who gave it. 


But if that was not a full anſwer, let him avoid 
brewing of a Monday, and his whole ſuppoſition 
will be at an end, and this may be done and the law 
complied with, for I have already ſhewn that he 
may do the work in 18 days, for the doing of which 
he 1s allowed 28, and neither brew of a Monday, or 
diſtil or brew of a Sunday. 


Will the Queriſt give me leave, ſuppoſe that the 
time given for working cf pot-ale was inſtead of 
ſeven, to be fourteen, twenty-one, or twenty-eight 
days, if he brewed of a Monday, would not the laſt 
day for diſtilling fall on a Sunday, and would not his 
query hold juſt as good then as in the preſent caſe ? 


A part of the clamor raiſed againſt the Revenue 
Bill of the laſt Seſſion is, that it was carried by ſur- 
priſe, and ſtolen through the Houſe. | 


This Bill was brought in and laid upon the table 
for twelve days before it was again taken up, and 
this was done by deſire of gentlemen, to give them 
time to read it, the conſequence was that it was 
read, that it was petitioned againſt, that witneſſes 
were heard, and the whole was conducted with the 

1 greateſt 


L 8 1 
greateſt ſolemnity, and yet men will be hardy enough 


to aſſert, that this very clauſe was ſmuggled through 
the houſe. 


It being thought that great benefits would ariſe 
from the enlarging of all Stills from 200 to 500 gal 
lons, a clauſe was therefore introduced enacting, 
that it ſhall not be lawful for the Commiſſioners of 
his Majeſty's Revenue to licence hereafter any New 
ST of leſs than 500 gallons content. 


The inducements for this clauſe I have alrcady 
ſtated, I ſhall therefore only add here, that this clauſe 
has no retroſpect, it leaves the Stills of ſmaller: di- 
menſions which were licenced before this act paſſed, 
juſt as they ſtood before, and only directs that in 
future ſuch perſons as chuſe to become Diſtillers, or 
to ſet up new Stills, ſhould have them of 500 gale 
lons. 


' Theſe were the Ideas which were conceived for 
the purpoſe of putting the trade upon a more equal 
footing, than it was before, and they were not the 
viſionary ſchemes of men looking only to the col- 
lection of the Revenue, but they were alſo the ſen- 
timents of that part of the trade which ought to be 
attended to, the fair and honeſt Diſtiller, as may 
appear from the Petition which they preferred to Par- 
liament, in the laſt Seſſion, and of which the follow- 
ing is a copy. | 


Ts 
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To the Right Honourable and Honourable the 
Knights, Citizens and Burgeſſes in Parliament 
N wp | 7. e 


The Humble PETITION of the under-named 
DISTILLERS, in behalf of themſelves and 
many of their Brethren. 


Humbly Sheweth, 
That the DiRtilling Trade of this kingdom in the 


manner it is now conducted, is a moſt diſagreeable 
branch of buſineſs, and muſt entirely fall into the 
hands of perſons of no property, who having nothing 
to loſe will conſequently be out of the reach of pun- 
iſhment by penal ſtatutes, to the great injury of eve- 
ry perſon of capital in the trade, and his Majefty's 
Revenue if ſome further regulations are not made, 
for notwithſtanding the advantage the trade received 
by the Revenue Laws paſled laſt Seſſion, if ſome- 
thing more is not done, every man of property in 


the buſineſs will be obliged to quit it. 


The wiſh of your Petitioners 1s to be able to con- 
tinue in a buſineſs, which they have expended large 
Sums in erecting utenſils to carry on, and they with 
many others of the trade whom they have from time 
to time conſulted, wiſh to have it put on a footing 
that they may be able to carry it on without endan- 
gering their property by any breach of the Revenue 
Laws, which they humbly apprehend can only be 
done, by hringing every perſon in the buſineſs on a 
fair equal footing with reſpect to the payment of 


the duty. 
That 


„ 


That at preſent the advantage the perſons bave 
who diſtil with Stills under Five hundred gallons con- 
tent, and in remote parts of the kingdom, many of 
whom are from ſix to ten miles diſtant from the re- 


ſidence of an Officer, over thoſe who are in towns 


where a Surveyor and Gaugers live muſt be obvi- 
Ous. IT 


That by goodnature and a miſtaken Jeniny | in the 
mode of reducing fines, perſons of property are 
materially injured, as it encourages perſons of ſmall 
capitals to run great riſques, whereas if a man of 
property ventures, which we are ſorry to ſay many 
are obliged to do to enable them to ſell their goods, 


they if detected are puniſhed in a ten- fold propor- 


tion, for which reaſon the latter are alſo worried by 
the Officer from the hopes he has of gain, when at 
the ſame time the Diſtiller next door to him is paid 
no attention to, as the Officer knows he will decamp 


rather than pay a heavy Fine. 


Therefore your Petitioners humbly beg leave to 
offer as their opinion, that the following regulations 
would be a means of putting the Diſtillery upon a 
reſpectable footing, of encouraging perſons of pro- 
perty to embark in it, and of advancing his Ma- 


jeſty's Revenue. 


1ſt. That after a ſtated time, no perſon ſhall be 
allowed to uſe a Still of ſmaller content than Five 


hundred gallons. 


2d. That until ſuch Stills ſhall come in uſe, the 
number of workings ſhould be increaſed wy all per- 
ſons uſing ſmaller Stills. 


3d. That 
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2d. That every Diſtiller ſhall erect a Copper er 
ether veſſel, for brewing his Waſh with. 


4th. That all Pot-ale not diſtilled in fix Days 
thould pay double duty. 


Your Petitioners humbly beg you may pleaſe to 
take the Premiſes into conſideration, and they as in 


Duty bound will 
PRAY. 


'This 


[ 8 J ; 

This Petition goes to the great points againſt 
which the fraudulent Diſtillers clamor and complain, 
it deſires the ſize of all Stills to be increaſed to 500 
gallons, - it deſires the number of workings to be 
increaſed, and it requeſts that all Pot-ale not worked 
off in ſix days, may be charged with double duty. 


This Petition was ſigned by the principal Diſtillers, 
very few of whom were in poſſeſſion of Stills of 500 
gallons ſize, is it poſſible then to conceive that thoſe 
men would petition Parliament to paſs a law, which 
mult affect themſelves equally with every other Dit: 
tiller, upon any other motive than the general good 
of the trade, would they with to go to the expence 
of purchaſing new Stills of larger dimenſions, if it 
had not been their firm opinion, that it would put 
the trade upon a better footing. 


But it is ſaid that this was done for the purpoſe of 
monopol:zing the trade, that if all Stills were to be 
of 500 gallons ſize; there would be none in the 
country. | 


I do believe that among many other great advan- 
tages which will be derived from this meaſure, it 
will encourage men of large capitals. to go into the 
trade, and will tend to diſcourage thoſe who have 
none, from embarking in it; and I think this will be 
a very great check upon. fraud, for if a reference is 
had to the petitions which are ſent to the Board of 
revenue, by perſons convicted and fined for frauds in 
the diſtillery, it will be found one conſtant allegation, 
that poverty had induced them to commit the crime, 
and diſabled them from paying the penalty. 


M Hut 


|  ] 

But although this might operate fo as ts prevent 
perſons of ſmall or no capital, from embarking in 
the diſtillery, yet I cannot ſee any reaſon to ſuppoſe, 
that men of capital would not erect large Stills in 
ſuch parts of the country, as they judged to be moſt 


convenient and advantageous for carrying on their 
buſineſs. | 


But what inducement could any Diſtiller have, for 
deſiring the number of his workings to be increaſed, 
and that all Pot-ale not diſtilled in fix days might 
pay double duty, would they. defire ſuch things if 
they were impothble to be complied with? for how- 
ever they may be ſuſpected of wiſhing to have the 
trade confined to themſelves, yet the complying 
with theſe requiſitions, could not bring about that 
event, and if it was to have the effect which is aſ- 
ſerted Dy the {raudulent Diſtiller, the complying with 
their requeſt would not only impoſe a hardſhip on 
_ themſelves, but certain ruin. 


I therefore think that no argument could poſſibly be 
brought, that could more clearly demonſtrate the pro- 
priety and neceſſity of theſe clauſes, as they ſtand in 
the preſent law; than a conſideration that they were 
petitioned for by the fair Diſtillers; nor can any 
thing more ſtrongly ſhew their moderation, than 
that they do not go ſo far as thoſe gentlemen wiſhed 
them to go; for inſtead of immediately obliging all 
Stills to be increaſed to the ſize of 500 gallons, the 
law only looks ſorward, and dire&ts that all new 
Stills hereafter to be erected ſhall be of that ſize, and 
inſtead of obliging all Pot-ale to be diſtilled in fix 
days, the law has allowed the Diſtiller ſeven, and 
yet there are Diſtillers who finding that thoſe clauf- 
es have prevented in a great degree their former op- 

portunities 


E 


portunities for fraud, cry out againſt them, and it is 
natural enough that they ſhould do ſo, but the very 
reaſons which induce them to wiſh to get rid of this 
law, are the ſtrongeſt arguments to ſhew, that the 
intereſt of the public requires that they ſhould 
not. f . 


If no Still was under the ſize of 500 gallons, then 
there would be a general abatement in the duty of 


Excife, of at leaſt 5 per cent. and of 10 where the 


Stills were of 1000, now, although the Diſtillers are 
conſtantly complaining. that they cannot pay the 
preſent duty, yet they are angry with a clauſe that 
would make a general. abatement of duty, and no 
inconſiderable one, for 10 per cent amounts to very 
near three halfpence a gallon, that is to 1d. , and 
of courſe 5 per cent to half that ſum. | 


I have now. gone through. thoſe clauſes of the late 
revenue laws, which have introduced a new ſyſtem, 
and which have been ſo much complained of, it re- 
mains for me, therefore only to ſhew what has been 
the effect and operation of this new ſyſtem. 


In order to do this, I will firſt give the general 
ſtate of the diſtillery of Ireland from the year 1777, 
to the preſent time, and then compare the ſtate 
of it previous to the late laws, with. its. preſent ſitu- 


ation. 


M 2 No. of 
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No. Content], | 
of in Pro 12 Proportion 1 is Exciſe. 
Stills Gallons 


65062: 4: 


1777]! 188[288410|1115352hÞs 378 is to 1. 0 
17781 1134272997 f 12687 8“as 4718 is to 1. 65734 : 11: 8% 
1779115 225750 109402 5jas 315 1s to 1. £ 63818: 3 
7800122802902 10 [122765 iſas 48 is to 1. 71612: 19: 6 
781% 125127787 295as 6 is to 1. 104258: 17: 6 
1782 904 226906 — S Org is to 2 121149: 16: 4 [ 
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The firſt law was enatted in the ſeſſion of Parlia- 
ment which began in 1779, and was to take place 
from the 2 oth of September 1780, and therefore its 
operation could not appear in theſe accounts, before 
| Lady-day1781, and then only for the laſt half of 

that year, however I ſhall now compare the years 
1781 and 1782, in which this law has operated, 
with the year immediately preceding them, and ſee 
how the account will ſtand, firſt obſerving that in 
the year 1780, the Exciſe on Spirits was higher than 


in any preceding year. 


The Revenue of Excite on Spirits was in 
the Year 1780, — - = £ 71612: 19: 6 


That of the year 1781 was = ( 104258: 17: 6 
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8o that it appears that the Revenue in- 
ereaſed in the latter year, although the * 
operated but for one half of it. 32645: 18. 0 


The Revenue for the year 1780, was f{ 71612: 19: 6 


The ſame Revenue for the year 1782, | 
was — — 1 TON: 16: 4 


The Revenue therefore in the latter year 
increaſed. - - „16: 10 


#: 


The general account before ſtated will alſo ſhew 
that the proportion between the content of the Stille 
of Ireland and their produce, increaſed from 4, -2 
to 1. in the year 1781, to 6 to 1. and in 1782 to 


970 to I. 


The Author of the Letter to the Duke of Port- 
land has confeſſed that the revenue has riſen ſince 
the ſeſſion of 1779, but makes a doubt Vgetfer 
was in conſequence of tavo very plentiful ſeaſons, 
& and of the cauſe which he-had before mentioned, viz. 
* the recovery of Collefaors axrears, or of the revenue 


& law of 1780. ” 


| Now that the public may judge fairly on this ſub- 
ject, I will ſtate and compare the half year ending 
Michaelmas 1780, before the law operated, with 
the ſucceeding half year ending Lady-day 1781, in 
which the law did operate. 


| | No. Content | - | | 
of Produce Proportion 15 Exciſe 
in Do 


Half year StltdGallon | 


ending N 
Mics. 1780.1 2 12295 127 6865 36 
Tag Law 855213511 h 


From this it appears that notwithſtanding the 
number of Stills and alſo their contents were de- 
creaſed nearly one-third, in the latter half year, du- 
ring which the new law operated, yet the revenue 
increaſed in that half year, more than one-third, and 
the proportion between the contents and the produce 
of the Stills, alſo increaſed from 2 and -& to 1, up 
to 5 and 10 to 1. 


252455 is to 1]{ 40047 : 18: 8 
as 5186 is to 11 64211 : 10 5 


But 
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But it may be ſaid that it is not fair to compare 
theſe two half years together, as Diſtillers do not 
work equally often in the ſummer half year, as they 
do in the winter; I ſhall therefore now compare the 
half year ending Lady-day 1780, with its correſ- 
ponding half year in 1781, and ſee how the account 


will ſtand upon thoſe periods. 


No. an 
of | in Produe Proportion 1 Exciſ 
Stills Gallons 5 | TT 
L day 178011660282 119 708761jas 24 is to 1]{ 41344. 8. 5 
L day 1781] 855|213511ftioo76gfas 54g is to 1% 64211: 10:6 
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Here again it appears that the revenue increaſed 
in the half year in which the law. operated, more 
than a third, and the proportion between the content 
and produce of the Stills from 2 gj to 1, up to 5 4+ to 
1, although the number of the Stills and their con- 
tents were fo much decreaſed. 


I ſhall now ſtate a ſimilar account for the diſtillery, 
of Dublin, for the half years ending Lady-day 1780 
and 1781, to ſee how the law operated there. 


| No. Content Prod 
| f in roduce : x f 
8 in Do. Proportion is Exciſe 
Siills| Gallons | 
1780) 73 | 24060| 135539 ſas 57 is to 1 7906: 8: 10 
1781] 53 [16179 173596 fas 1075 to 1% 10126: 8: 8 


This 
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This account alſo ſhews that the number of Stills 
in Dublin decreaſed one-third, and their contents in 
the ſame proportion, and yet the revenue increaſed 
nearly a third, and the proportion of the produce to 
the contents double, and this riſe in the Exciſe of 
Dublin, will appear the more extraordinary, when I 
ſtate the quantity of Spirits permitted into Dublin i in 
the reſpective half years, | 


Gals. of Spirits. 
Half year og L Hh: 
permitted into Dublin = — 283282 


Half year ending La INE $780; 

ditto. 2 136139 
Ircreaſed number of gallons per- 

mitted in 1781, OE, — 147143 


now notwithſtanding that the Dublin diſtillery had 
this great additional influx of Spirits to contend with, 
yet the revenue increafed as above ſtated. 


It is apparent alſo from this account, that very 
great frauds muſt have been carried on, even in 
Dublin, previous to this act, and the fraud muſt 
have been by working off in the night the backs of 
Pot-ale, which were kept for a length of time, and 
ſupplying their places with concealed Waſh, for 
very little fraud could have been committed in the 
day time, where ſo many Officers attend. 


From theſe ſeveral ſtatements I think it myſt 
clearly appear that the riſe in the revenue in the two 


laſt years, in which the Exciſe on Spirits is nearly 
doubled, 
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doubled, is owing to the better collection of that 
revenue through the operation of the new laws, for 
if the increaſe was owing to a plentiful harveſt then 
the natural conſequence would be, that at leaſt the 
fame number of Diſtillers would remain in the trade 
to take advantage of the low price of corn, but 
here we ſee the number decreaſe 4 and we ſee each 
individual who remains in the trade paying from 2 
to 2 more duty than he did before, the Diſtillers of 
Dublin in the year ending Lady-day 1782, paid at 
the rate of 20 for every gallon their Stills con- 
tained, and yet the Diſtillers of Dublin are not 
diſſatisfied with the law, the operation of which is 
clearly a tax in the laft year of 495360. 16s. 104. 
upon fraud, for the operation of the new law can- 
not affect in any degree the fair Diſtiller, he. who 
before paid duty for every gallon he diſtilled, does 
no more now than pay the full duty for what he 
diſtils, he is not therefore put under any ſort of in- 
convenience by theſe laws, but he who paid very 
little duty heretofore, and who got himſelf licenced 
for the purpoſe of committing barefaced fraud, is 
now obliged to pay ſomething, and what he thinks 
worſe, he is deprived from the opportunity which he 
before had, of committing thoſe frauds, by being 
obliged to work off his Pot-ale in a reafonable time, 
and this is the fore grievance which urges the frau- 
dulent Diſtiller to make ſuch loud complaints, but J 
hope that the public will take the pains to inveſtigate 
the true ſtate of the diftillery, and I have no doubt 
that the good ſenſe of the nation, will point out to 
them the neceſſity there is for ſupporting the fair 
Diſtiller, againſt all his enemies, both the private 
Diſtiller who pays no duty, and the licenced frau- 
dulent Diſtiller, who pays as little as he can, and 
_ 
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that they will ſupport a ſyſtem, which has already 
operated ſo ſtrongly in favour of fair trade, and 
ſo much to the advantage of the public, by nearly 
doubling its revenue, and which if it be properly 
followed up by a few wholeſome regulations, will 
ſoon convince the gentlemen of landed property how 
much it is their intereſt, to ſupport and protect the 
fair trader, againſt thoſe pirates, who by the nature 
of their trade, are obliged to ſell their Spirits at an 
under price, and who thereby keep down the price 
of all Spirits under its proper and natural ſtandard, 
and by obliging the fair Diſtiller to follow their ex- 
ample, prevent him from being able to give a good 
price for the corn from which his Spirit 1s extracted, 
and thereby injure agriculture, the Farmer, and 
gentlemen of landed property. | | 


I have now gone through the whole of what J pro- 
miſed, I have endeavoured to ſhew that the cauſes 
aſſigned by the Diſtillers and their advocates, are not 
thoſe which really have injured the diſtillery, and if 
they were, that the means propoſed by the Author of 
the Letter to his Grace the Duke of Portland for to 
remedy them, are not only inadequate for the purpoſe, 
but ſubverſive of it, I have ſtated what appears to me 
to be the true cauſes of the diſtreſs of the Diſtillers, 
and pointed out what are the proper remedies, and ! 
have ſubmitted ſuch facts to the public, as will I hope 
enable them to judge for themſelves; I have now 
therefore only to requeſt the indulgence of that pub- 
lic, for a publication written in a very great hurry, 
and printed ſheet by ſheet as it was written; as it 
appeared very material to the Author to endeavour 
to make public as ſpeedily as poſſible a true ſtate of 


facts, leſt the miſrepreſentations of intereſted and 
| deſigning 


1 


deſigning men ſhould make an impreſſion or impoſe 
upon thoſe who may not have conſidered the ſubject, 
or had an opportunity of information upon it ; what- 
ever may be its imperfections in other reſpects, the 
facts are authentic; and the Author who wiſhes for 
nothing but the advantage of the Trade, will think 
his trouble well repaid, if that can be brought a- 
bout in any manner by his labour. 
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Page 19, line 14, for can till be worked, read à ffill. 

23, for how is the duty apportioned, read how ts 
the duty to be apportioned. | | 

Page 24, line 10, for work when it his advantage, read work 
when it is his advantage, 


Page 29, laſt line, for 35 gallons of the Spirits, read 35 gallons 


of Spirits. 
Page 31, laſt line but one, for would be carried, read could be 


carried, 


Page 36, line 3, for where firing is the cheapeſt, read 4bere- 


firing is cheapeſt, 
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